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“He's a second stringer! Well, boys, let's continue the funeral.” —63 
.... Neil felt the words as if they had been a whiplash, ) 
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4 
q IX years before, when 
ee. Neil Durant came to 


~~ 


t ) hailed him as a victim. Neil the naive, 


once nicknamed him, was gullible ; there 


laughed when he saw the joke catch 
him in its toils, and his blue eyes never 
shone with ill-feeling—except when the 
boys teased him about his father. 

‘*Tf you want to get a rise out of Neil, 
iS tell him you understand his father is 
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the colonel of a nut,’’ said Teddy Mon- 
roe, whose sense of humor was crude. 
‘*He’s colonel of the 2ist U. S. Reg- 
uwlars!’’ young Neil, red in the face, 
angrily informed his tormentors. He 
9 repeated it a hundred times, but the 
Ps Ridgley boys always seemed to get it 
®. wrong. Colonel of the horse marines, 
colonel of the Salvation Army, colonel 
of anything—it always ‘‘got a rise’’ 

out of Neil. 


perhaps Mr. Stevens, remembered it. 
Neil lacked two inches of six feet now, 
and his eyes, which had been baby 
4S blue, were steel blue, and his jaw was 

\ square and firm. From ‘‘just a duffer’’ 
YS toa ‘‘stib,’”’ from a ‘‘sub’’ to a regular 


™ —that had been the story of Neil’s rise | 


‘© _ in the athletics of Ridgley—an uphill 
\P fight all the way. Even now he had 
~ not won his ‘‘R.’’ In the preceding 
wy fall, just before the Hamilton game, he 
®. had broken his collar bone and from the 
e8 side lines had watched Ridgley lose. 
This spring, however, his luck seemed 

to have changed: he was pitching on 

the first team and seemed to be so much 

q better than Monroe, his only rival, that 





little while after we’ve been swinging 
at Neil’s swift ones, ’’ said Larry, ‘‘but 
I don’t believe he’d last against those 
Hamilton sluggers. It’ll be a sad year 
for Ridgley if we don’t win, with foot- 
ball and track already lost. ’’ 

In one particular Neil had not greatly 
changed from the eleven-year-old boy who 


Ridgley School, his classmates had | came fresh from home to Ridgley: he still kept 


his pride in his father. In those six years the 


as Mr. Stevens, the English teacher, | war had come, and Col. Durant was now Maj. 


| Gen. Durant. Neil secretly reveled in his re- 


was no doubt about that; but he always | 


flected glory; behind his back people pointed 
him out as the son of the major general, and 
sometimes he overheard their words of interest 
or of curiosity. 

On the Wednesday before the Hamilton game 
something happened that upset Neil’s faith in 
humanity. The papers were full of it. Maj. 
Gen. Durant, who had proved his worth by 
training a division of the new army, and who 
was recognized from Atlantic to Pacific as one 
of the ablest soldiers in the country, was not 
to go with his unit to France. The second in 
command had been promoted to that important 


position, and the major general was to stay in | 


America, or even to be sent, the newspapers 
said, toan unimportant post in the Philippines. 
The reporters hinted at political reasons and 


| criticized the War Department for ‘‘shelving a 
That was six years ago—so long ago 
' that scarcely anyone in school, except | 
\ 


everyone conceded that he would be in| 


4 the box against Hamilton. 
‘*All Ted Monroe’s got is an outdrop 


man whom America needs at the front.’’ 

Ridgley took a tremendous interest in the 
Durant case, for the major general was the 
most prominent alumnus of the school, and of 
course the fact that Neil was there made the 
interest more intimate. 

‘*T call it a dirty trick, Neil,’’ said Larry 
Dean. ‘‘What’ll your father do—resign ?’’ 

**T don’t know,”’ said Neil. 

‘“*Well, I'd resign and resign quick!’’ de- 
clared Ned Stillson. ‘‘What’s the use of trying 
to win the war, if the government’s rotten? I 
should think, Neil, you’d be pretty sore.’’ 

Neil made no answer. He felt deeply, but he 
had a conviction that his father would expect 
him to be ‘‘a good sport’’ about it. He had no 
‘tinside knowledge’’ of the case. A letter had 
come from his father, but it contained no 
mention of the trouble. ‘‘I am coming to Wash- 
ington this week and may get a chance to run 


| up to see you.’’ That was all it had said. 


At twelve o’clock on Saturday the Hamilton 
and Ridgley teams had luncheon together. Neil 


stop, said to Larry Dean, the captain. | and Ned Stillson, who sat beside each other, 


fs and a prayer, ’’ Ned Stillson, the short- 
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‘‘Sometimes he’s hard to hit for a! 





looked over their opponents at close 
range and found them formidable. 
The Hamilton men laughed and talked 
easily with their Ridgley opponents, 
and, although they were too courte- 





ous to mention the recent victories of 
their school in football and in track, the 


“ Ernst 

I rawing by 

Walk (euderback) 
Ridgley team could see that they were sat- He and half a dozen substi- 


urated through and through with confidence. 

‘*We’ve got to play like thunder,’’ said Ned 
as he and Neil walked down to the field. 
‘*How’s your arm ?’’ 

‘*All right, I guess,’’ said Neil. 

In spite of the excitement that the approach- 
ing game stirred within him, Neil’s thoughts 
kept reverting to his father. It was hard luck 
if his father were not getting a fair show. 

At the locker building Mr. Murray, the 
coach, gave the Ridgley team his last instrue- 
tions. : 

‘*Some of you who’ve never worn an R will 
win your letter to-day,’’ he said at the close. 
‘*See that you earn it by playing the game 
with every ounce of muscle and brain and 
spirit that’s in you.’’ 

The practice was short and ‘‘snappy.’’ On 
the grass beside the first-base line Neil and 
Ted Monroe were warming up. Over beside the 
third-base line two Hamilton pitchers were 
throwing to their catchers, and the sharp, ex- 
plosive smack! of the balls against the mitts 
sounded above the growing hum of conver- 
sation as the crowd poured into the seats. 
Murray came over and stood behind Neil. 

‘tLet’s see your curve. ’’ 

Neil was left-handed. He threw with a free 
motion that sent the ball swiftly to the catcher, 
with a sharp break inward at the end. 

‘*Now, just toss up a dozen easy ones and 
then go to the bench,’’ said the coach. 

As Neil obeyed he saw Mr. Murray walk 
over behind Monroe, who was pitching to 
Curwood, the substitute catcher. 

By the time Neil had finished, Larry Dean 
was flipping a coin with the Hamilton captain 
for the choice of ‘‘ins’’ or ‘‘outs.’’ Larry won, 
and chose the field. 

‘*Now, fellows, get into it!’’ said the coach. 
‘*Monroe will start the game in the box, and 
the batting order is as follows —’’ 

Neil Durant never heard the batting order; 
his head was in a whirl. The thought farthest 
from his mind had been that he should not 
pitch. He sat on the bench as if stunned and 
watched his team mates run out on the field. 








tutes and the coach were left. 
The battle was beginning without him. 
Out on the diamond the Ridgley team 
were speaking encouraging words to 
Ted Monroe. 

‘* We’re all behind you, Ted, old 
top!’’ eried Larry. 

‘*Give him that snaky curve, Ted,’’ 
chimed in Ned; and from the outfield 
came a chorus of heartening advice. 

The thought suddenly came to Neil 
that his friends were traitors to be 
speaking such words, and then he real- 
ized that the thought was absurd. It 
was not their fault. 

**T know whose fault it is,’’ he said 
to himself. 

A yell from the Ridgley cheering sec- 
tion interrupted his thoughts. Monroe 
had struck out the Hamilton first base- 
man. 

‘*It’s the coach’s fault. He planned 
this,’’ Neil was thinking. ‘‘And the 
reason is that Ted is his cousin.’’ 

A feeling that he had never before 
experienced swept over the young 
pitcher. The newspaper stories about 
his father had upset him more than a 
little; now the injustice done him with- 
out warning was the last straw. Like 
a flash he formed a new conviction: 
You could not expect a square deal in 
this world ; there was too much polities, 
or graft, or favoritism. You might do 
your best, but the reward that was 
yours by right was likely to go to some 
one else. 

The team came running in from the 
field ; they had held Hamilton scoreless. 
Something within Neil made him greet 
them with a smile. They should not see 
that he cared. He managed to make a 
remark or two, and he even said, ‘‘Good 
work, Ted,’’ to Monroe, but his heart 
was black. He saw things so crystal 
clear now! If luck were with you and 
you had ‘‘ pull,’” you got what you 
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EFORE the white 
B counter of the lit- 

tle butcher shop, 
Annie Polaski stood 
with flushed cheeks and 
shame-averted eyes. Her mother 
could speak and understand very little English ; 
and so twice a week, as she came home from 
the mill and on the Saturday half holiday, 
Annie went shopping with her mother in order 
to act as interpreter. Those were miserable 
hours in the girl’s otherwise happy life; for, 
in Annie’s mill slang, Mrs. Polaski ‘‘jewed the 
storekeepers,. ’’ 

Mrs. Polaski combed her black hair back 
tight and twisted it in a hard little knot on 
top of her head. Over it she wore a bright silk 
handkerchief. Her skirt was five inches too 
short in front and trailed the ground behind. 
Over her shoulders she wore a shawl; her 
work - roughened hands were ungloved. She 
carried a large market basket in which to take 
bome her purchases. 

Annie was one of the best-paid weavers in 
the mill. She wore a pretty blue suit, and her 
blouse was of sheer crape. Her hair, which 
was as black as her mother’s, was pulled over 
her ears in the latest mode, and a smart sailor 
hat shaded her eyes. In vain Annie remon- 
strated with her mother about her clothes. 

‘‘See, mother, I give you good board money. 
You buy yourself some clothes like other 
women wear. ”’ 

‘*These are still good. ’’ 

‘*But out of style, mother. ’’ 

‘*Bah! What do I care about style? They 
are warm, they are clean. I save your money 
for you. Some day you marry; then you need 
things. ’’ 

Concerning the marketing Annie had also 
protested. 

‘‘Let me have a telephone put in, mother. 
Then you could save yourself these trips. The 
stores will send anything you want.’’ 

‘* Telephone? Send it? Cheat me, that’s 
what they would do. Who is it? Mrs. Polaski; 
send her this not so good meat; this short length 
of cloth. No, Annie, always in the old country 
I carry my basket to market. I lay out your 
father’s money carefully,and so we save enough 
to come to this new country, where there is 
room and work for all. Now I do the same to 
save money to buy a home here in this good 
land, where your father and you earn so much, 
and where the little ones go to school and 
learn. ’’ . 

So Annie continued to accompany her mother 
on the shopping trips, but always the girl’s 
cheeks were flushed. She knew that her mother 
looked queer to these people of America. She 
saw their amused glances; she noticed their 
impatience when her mother’s turn to buy 
came. Annie’s loyal heart flared with anger 
at them. 

Then the declaration of war came. Prices 
soared. Mrs. Polaski, marketing with her usual 
amount of money, grew voluble; she gesticu- 
lated; she scolded. 

‘*It is the war,’’ the storekeeper said. 

‘The war? Do I have to pay for the war?’’ 
asked Mrs. Polaski shrilly. 

‘« Everyone” pays, ’”’ said the storekeeper. 
‘*And so long as it is only in money, I guess 
we ought to be thankful,’’ he added soberly. 
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‘* What does he say?’’ Mrs. Polaski de- 
manded. She did not intend to be cheated. 

Annie explained, and a new light gleamed 
in the foreign woman’s eyes. ‘‘You mean our 
men may have to go to war?”’ 

‘“«That’s what 1 mean.’’ 

‘Then I pay.’’ 

Thereafter the marketing days were less of 
a terror to Annie. Mrs. Polaski bought as care- 
fully as before; she would not accept inferior 
goods; but she did not grumble over prices. 

War talk was increasing among the girls at 
the mill. One or two had friends who had 
enlisted. The draft came, and then Uncle Sam 
asked his people to lend him money in the 
form of Liberty bonds. 

“My, Annie,” said Mary Kasinski, “wouldn’t 
you like to buy one of those bonds! Horrid old 
Kaiser! Took my beau!?’ 

That night Annie’s father explained to his 
wife about the bonds. 

‘*You like to have one?’”’ she asked. 

‘*Yes, I should,’’ declared Mr. Polaski ; ‘‘but 
everything costs so much—though, to be sure, 
we get a raise in our pay, beginning next week.” 
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‘*How much they cost?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Polaski, like one ready to consider large sums. 

‘*Fifty or one hundred dollars. I’d like to 
help that much. We’re Americans now. Seems 
as if we ought to help, doesn’t it, Annie?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Annie. ‘‘I guess I’ll save up 
for one.’’ 

‘*T guess,’’ said Mrs. Polaski slowly, ‘‘we 
can give fifty dollars to this President Wilson. ’’ 

**You don’t give it, mother. You lend it. 
The government pays you interest. And when 
the war is over, they will pay you back.’’ 

The next morning Mrs. Polaski kept Susie 
out of school, and they went to town together. 
Susie’s eyes were ready to pop out of her head, 
but she held her tongue until, at supper, Mrs. 
Polaski ‘put down two sheets of paper—one 
before Mr. Polaski and one before Annie. 

‘‘What’s this? A Liberty bond for me!’’ 
cried Annie. 

‘*T buy it from your money. You thought I 
was stingy; but see—I bought bonds for that 
President!’ 

Annie’s cheeks were hot with shame, for she 
knew she had often hurt her mother with her 


sharp words. Now she was the only 
girl in the mill who owned a Liberty 
bond. And it was all because of her 
mother’s thrift. 

At the time of the second loan 
Mrs. Polaski again visited the bank and bought 
bonds for her husband and daughter. Then 
came the thrift cards. The mill girls gladly 
bought thrift stamps. 

‘*See, Annie Polaski, she has two Liberty 
bonds! But we can only buy stamps!’’ cried 
one of the girls. 

‘*My mother saved it, or I couldn’t have had 
them, ’’ said Annie honestly. ‘See, I buy thrift 
stamps, too. We all do at home. ’’ 

As Annie said, they all bought them. Mrs. 
Polaski kept a brown mug on the clock shelf. 
All pennies went into it. Whenever they had 
a meatless meal the money saved went into 
the brown mug. Once a week Mrs. Polaski 
emptied it, bought stamps and divided them 
evenly among the five cards. Annie protested 
against taking her share. 

‘*T’ll save my own,’”’ she said. 

‘Save them; but what we save in the house 
is to be divided,’’ declared Mrs. Polaski. 

Susie hung the big thrift card in their front 
window, and she and Tommy counted daily 
the stamps on their smaller cards. The day the 
five cards were filled Annie went with her 
mother to get the savings certificates. The 
bank cashier greeted Mrs. Polaski smilingly. 

‘*How do you do, Mrs. Polaski.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ answered Mrs. Polaski. 

“Your other Liberty bonds are here,’’ he 
said. 

Annie explained and added, ‘‘ Have you 
bought more?’’ 

‘*All I have saved in this country I now 
lend to it,’ answered her mother simply. ‘‘For 
two years now you work in that mill as 
weaver. Always you give me some of your 
money. I never spend it. I put it in the bank. 
I buy you two bonds, now I buy you two 
more. I save your father’s money; I buy him 
two bonds. Now I take the rest of his money 
and I buy more. All we have, we get in this 
country. We are happy here ; Susie and Tommy 
and you, too, go to school here. Now this 
country in trouble and needs money. So I give 
all I have.’’ 

Annie’s eyes smarted with tears. ‘‘And I 
was ashamed of her,’’ she thought. 

The cashier had listened uncomprehendingly 
to their conversation, but he nodded approv- 
ingly at Mrs. Polaski. ‘‘I tell you, Miss Annie, 
she’s the kind of citizen Uncle Sam likes. Ever 
since you folks came to this town she has had 
a bank account. Every week she added a little. 
And now, when our country needs it, she has 
drawn out every cent and invested it in Liberty 
bonds. I’m a salesman for this Liberty Loan, 
and, believe me, I’m going to tell every Amer- 
ican who refuses to buy a bond about Mrs. 
Polaski. That’s a real American, and that’s 
the kind who will help to win the war.’’ 

‘What does he say ?’’ asked Mrs. Polaski. 

Annie explained. ‘‘You’re a better Ameri- 
can than I am, mother, for all my American 
clothes. I guess I can learn a lot from you.’’ 

‘* And me from you,’’ said Mrs. Polaski. 
‘*T begin to learn to speak this language. See 
—‘I am American,’ ’’ she said proudly. 

‘*You bet you are,’’ said the cashier. 





were after, but — He began to think of himself 
and his father as being in exactly similar cir- 
cumstances. The details were different, of 
course, but the result was the same. A great 
longing came over him to see his father; they 
could find sympathy in each other’s misfortune. 

Neil followed the progress of the game as if a 
part of him were detached from his real self. He 
was aware that neither side scored in the first 
inning and that Hamilton made a run in the 
second, when Tobey, the Ridgley right fielder, 
got the sun in his eyes and dropped a long fly. 
The third inning brought two runs to the 
Ridgley players, and the home-cheering section 
was thundering jubilantly. A jumping - jack 
song leader with a megaphone in his hand was 
starting the familiar old song, This Is Ridgley’s 
Day. It had never failed to thrill Neil Durant, 
but to-day he heard it dully as if from afar. 

It was the fourth inning now, and two 
Hamilton men had been thrown out at first. 
The next man rapped out a hit to left field and 
ran safely to second, where he danced round 
and shouted io his team mate, who had come 
to the plate. Perhaps Monroe had become 
nervous; at any rate, he threw only one strike 
in the next five pitches. The Hamilton man 
grinned as he trotted down to first. 

‘Now we’ve got him going!’’ he called out. 

‘*Step out there behind the bleachers with 
Curwood and limber up your arm.’’ 

It was the coach speaking. Neil started and 
looked up. ‘‘Do you mean me?”’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes, of course. Hurry up!’’ 

Neil never remembered how long he stayed 
out there behind those tiers of seats throwing 
to Benny Curwood. There was a sudden roar 
from the Hamilton side of the stands, and 
Haskins, the substitute first baseman, came 
dashing round behind the bleachers. ‘‘Coach 
wants you!’’ he yelled to Neil. 

When Neil caught sight of the diamond, he 
saw at once what had happened: Doane, the 
Hamilton centre fielder, had made a three-base 





hit and scored the men on first and second. 
He was sitting on third base now, and the 
stands behind him were roaring the Hamilton 
victory song. The score was 3 to 2 in the visi- 
tors’ favor. 

Murray was beckoning Monroe out of the 
box. ‘‘All right, Neil,’’ he said to Durant. 
‘*Use your head; the game is young yet.’’ 

Neil’s thoughts, as he stepped into the box, 
were confused. Something that one of the 
Hamilton players on the coaching line yelled 
brought him to himself: 

‘*He’s a second stringer! Well, boys, let’s 
continue the funeral. ’’ 

Second stringer! Neil felt the words as if 
they had been a whiplash. He started a little 
too nervously, however, and before he knew it 
he had passed the batter to first. 

‘*That’s all right, Neil. Steady, old boy,’’ 
came Larry’s friendly voice behind him. 

Neil faced the next batter. 

‘Strike one!’’ cried the umpire. 

“Strike two!’’ 

‘*Batter’s out!’’ 

Neil had retired the man in three pitched 
balls. He trotted in to the bench with the feel- 
ing that the crisis was over. 

The coach was talking to Ted Monroe, who 
sat with his head bent. Neil overheard what 
he was saying: ‘‘It was exactly what I wanted, 
Ted. You’ve kept them swinging at your out- 
drop, and now they’re getting Neil’s swift 
ins. They’ve been thrown off their batting 
balance. So cheer up. What you’ve done will 
help all through the rest of the game.’’ 

The next four innings went swiftly ; neither 
side scored. It was little more than a procession 
of batters to the plate and back to the bench. 
Both Neil and the Hamilton pitcher, a tall, 
deep-chested fellow, who seemed to. have an 
equal amount of endurance and of confidence, 
were pitching faultlessly. 

In the first half of the ninth Neil allowed 
two singles in succession, but he steadied, 





struck out the next two men, and caused the 
third to send up a foul that Gene Edwards, 
the catcher, captured without difficulty. 

Then the Hamilton cheer leaders called again 
for their victory song and the Ridgley players 
prepared for a last desperate try to cut down 
the one-run lead; but the prospects were not 
bright, for the first two batters, Perry and 
Jameson, were at the end of the order—the 
weakest on the list. Perry struck out, but 
Jameson did the unexpected: he hit straight to 
right field. Every Ridgley supporter stood up 
and shouted as Jameson raced to second. Larry 
Dean came up swinging his bat viciously, but 
the best that he could do was to make a sacri- 
fice hit that advanced Jameson to third. Every- 
thing now depended on Stillson. After letting 
two balls and a strike go by, Ned won a niche 
in the Ridgley hall of fame by driving out a 
hit to centre field. Jameson ran in with the 
tying score, but Ned was caught at second 
when he tried to stretch his single into a two- 
bagger, and the inning was over. 

The spectators took a deep breath and pre- 
pared for excitement in the tenth. They were 
destined to have it in good measure. From the 
beginning of the inning bad luck seemed to 
settle upon the Ridgley nine. The first Hamil- 
ton batter hit a swift grounder that took a freak 
bounce as it came toward Stillson. Ned dived 
for it but fumbled, and the Hamilton man was 
safe. The next batter hit a ‘‘Texas leaguer’’ 
that just escaped the clutching fingers of Jame- 
son, who came running in desperately from 
left field. Two men were on bases, and no one 
was out. In the Hamilton stands some one was 
throwing up his hat and yelling hoarsely. 
Hodges, the captain of the visitors, then 
attempted a bunt, which rolled slowly down 
the first-base line. Edwards, after it like a flash, 
gathered it up and threw hard to Potter, the 
first baseman. The ball went low, struck the 
dirt, bounced against Potter’s knee and rolled 
a few feet away. Before the first baseman 





could recover it the runner was safe and the 
bases were filled. No one was out. 

Neil tried his best to strike out the next 
batter, -but the Hamilton man succeeded in 
lifting a long fly to centre field. The runner on 
third waited until the ball touched Perry’s 
glove, then started like a flash for home and 
beat the ball. Meanwhile the men on first and 
second moved up to second and third. Once 
more Hamilton was in the lead, and once more 
the victory song rolled up from the stands. 

Then came the play that Ridgley School will 
never ferget. Doane, who had made the hit 
that scored the two runs in the fourth inning, 
was at the plate. Neil tried to tempt him with 
two wide ones, but Doane only grinned. 

‘*Right across, old man,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t 
try to pass me.’”’ 

Neil threw his in, and to his horror saw 
Doane meet it squarely. Smack! and like a 
bullet the ball started on its journey over the 
centre of the diamond. Instinctively Neil leaped 
upward and thrust his bare left hand high into 
theair. The two Hamilton runners had started ; 
the very crack of the bat seemed'to say, ‘‘ Home 
run.’’ But as the Ridgley pitcher flung himself 
into the air the ball ceased its flight: it had come 
into contact with that clutching left hand. Neil 
came down to his feet and snapped the ball to 
third. While the crowd was still gasping, the 
double play was completed and the Ridgley 
players began to run in. 

‘*That was wonderful, Neil!’’ cried Larry. 
‘*We can’t lose after that; it’s one to tie, two 
to win; we’ve got to make it.’’ 

To Neil the rest of that tenth inning seemed 
like a dream. Dever, the third baseman, made 
a safe hit; but the next two men, although able 
to advance him by sacrifice hits, were thrown 
out at first. It was the pitcher’s turn at the 
bat. Everyone was standing up. A babel of 
imploring shouts rose over the field. ‘‘Win 
your own game!’’ ‘‘Hit it, Neil, old boy!’’ 

The Hamilton pitcher looked at the runner 
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on third and looked back at Neil. Suddenly 
the shouts died down; there was a breathless 
silence. The Hamilton man lifted his foot, 
went through a lightning motion and threw. 
The ball came swiftly; to Neil it seemed the 
size of a golf ball. He swung with all his 
might, felt the bat strike the sphere, and ran. 
Down to first he went, struggling for more 
speed, turned and dashed for second. Like the 
thunder of a mighty wave on a rocky shore 
the mingled shouts from the Ridgley stands 
eame to his ears. As his foot touched the middle 
sack he caught a glimpse of Stillson on the 
third-base coaching line wildly waving him 
on. Running as he had never run before, he 
made the corner base, turned it and sprinted 
for home. 

‘*Slide!’’ rang in his ears. 

Every ounce of Neil’s muscle went into the 
desperate feet-first plunge that he made for 
the plate. A cloud of dust rose and blinded 
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IFTY years ago the finger of ridicule was 
being pointed at William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State in the cabinets of 

President Lincoln and President Johnson, for 
what was regarded as his foolishness in ex- 
pending $7,200,000 of the public money in the 
purchase of Alaska from Russia. Very few 
suspected that Alaska would prove a source of 
great wealth to our country; and it was com- 
monly called ‘‘Seward’s Folly,’’ ‘‘Seward’s 
Ice Box’’ and other uncomplimentary names. 
Fifty years later, the value merely of the fishery 
products taken in the waters of Alaska in a 
single season was more than seven times greater 
than the purchase price, and the aggregate 
value of such products from 1868 to 1917 inelu- 
sive was $360,000,000, exactly fifty times the 
purchase price. 

There are about three hundred known kinds 
of fishes in the waters of Alaska, although the 
species that are economically important at this 
time number only a score. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, many others will in time come into use. 


THE FIVE SALMONS 


HE principal fishery wealth of Alaska 

| is in the salmon, which are more numer- 

ous there than they are anywhere else 

in the world. There are five distinct species of 

salmon, — the red, the king, the silver, the 

humpback and the chum,—and they differ in 

form, size, habits and food qualities. They 

occur along almost the entire coast of Alaska, 

although some regions yield only two or three 
of the species. 

The red salmon, which is known as sockeye 
in Puget Sound and as blueback on the 
Columbia River, is commercially the most 
valuable salmon in Alaska, for it is very 
abundant, and its red, oily meat ranks high 
in popular favor. It is on the average about 
six pounds in weight, is very shapely, has 
a life cycle that covers about four years, and 
frequents streams that rise in lakes or flow 
through them. 

The king salmon, known also by the Indian 
names of quinnat and Chinook, is the largest 
of all the species: it weighs on the average 
twenty pounds, but it often reaches a weight _ 
of forty or even of sixty pounds and occa- 
sionally attains a weight of one hundred or 
more. It ascends the largest streams, like the 
Copper and the Yukon rivers, and sometimes 
pushes its way two thousand miles from the 
sea. It is the least numerous of the Alaskan 
species. 

The silver salmon, also called coho, is usu- 
ally about nine pounds in weight. It runs 
later in the season than the other salmon, and 
proceeds up the streams only short distances 
from the sea. The humpback is the most 
numerous species and also the smallest; its 
weight is on the average only four pounds. It 
runs in millions in the coastal waters of Alaska, 
especially in the southeastern district, but is 
never found far from ‘salt water; its life span 
covers only two years. 

The species ranking last in importance is the 
chum, dog, or calico, salmon, which resembles 
the silver salmon in size, but which has a very 
pale flesh, and so is of less commercial value. 

The salmon run in great abundance only 
during the short summer season, when they 
come in from the sea to ascend the streams and 
lay their eggs. Then the annual harvest is 
gathered. When the salmon first come in from 
the sea, where they have been feeding for some 
years on the rich pastures that nature provides, 
they are fat and plump; but after reaching 
the fresh waters they take no more food, and 
become rapidly emaciated ; for that reason most 
of the salmon taken for market are caught 
either before they enter fresh water or in the 
lower courses of the streams near the sea. 

The outstanding fact of supreme interest and 
importance in the life of all the Pacific salmons 
is that every individual of either sex dies after 
spawning once. This stupendous mortality is 
physiological and is not caused by the hardships 
and privations endured or by abstinence from 











him, and then he came to a stop and started to 
rise. But big Larry Dean picked him up bodily 
and started toward the bench, shouting in such 
a happy, incoherent way that Neil, struggling 
to get out of the captain’s clutches, knew that 
the score had been made and the game won. 

In the midst of the hubbub and while the 
members of the team were trying to get Neil 
on their shoulders, Mr. Stevens, the English 
teacher, fought his way through the crowd. He 
got hold of Neil’s arm and made himself heard. 

‘* Your father is here! ’’ he shouted. ‘‘ He 
wants to see you. Come with me.’’ 

The boys fell back and let Neil through. 

‘*When did he come? Where is he?’’ asked 
the pitcher. 

‘*In the ninth inning; he’s up in the stand, ’’ 
said Mr. Stevens, who, in spite of his fifty- 
eight years, was flushed with excitement. 

The major general saw them coming and 
strode down to meet them. He was smiling in 





URPASSING 


his old affectionate way as he seized Neil by 
the hand. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I got here just in 
time to see the fireworks, didn’t 1?’’ 

That was all, but Neil knew from the linger- 
ing grip of the firm hand that held his own 
that his father, the major general, was filled 
with pride. 

‘*T’m sorry I can’t stay to the banquet that 
Mr. Stevens has been telling me about,’’ his 
father went on. ‘‘It’s a flying visit. I have to 
be back in Washington at eight.’’ 

After Neil had dressed and the major general 
had paid his respects to Dr. Wells, the school 
head, they drove down to the station together 
on the back seat of a touring car. The chauffeur 
and Capt. Merwin, the general’s aid, who sat 
in front, could not hear what Neil and his 
father were saying. 

‘*T didn’t pitch the whole game, ’’ said Neil. 

‘*T know you didn’t,’’ said the major gen- 
eral. ‘‘Mr. Stevens told me what happened. ’’ 
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food. Death occurs as certainly 
whether the spawning grounds 
are only a few rods or several 
thousand miles from the sea. 

Salmon eggs are a fourth or 
a fifth of an inch in diameter, 
and each female deposits several 
thousand of them. They lodge 
in the gravel or sand of the river 
bed, and there they remain during the long 
period of ineubation, which, in the far north, 
may continue for two hundred and seventy 
days. The newly hatched salmon have attached 
to them an enormous yolk sac, which is the 
storehouse on which the helpless fry draw for 
nourishment during a period of several months 
when they take no food through the mouth. 
When they have absorbed the yolk sac, the 
young salmon spend a short time in stream 
or lake before migrating to the sea. By the 
time they reach salt water, natural enemies 
and hardships have reduced the original prog- 
eny of several thousand of a single parent to a 
mere remnant. 

Salmon fishing is carried on in Alaska with all 
the devices that. the ingenuity of man can pro- 
vide. The natives use their primitive methods, 
supplemented by modern applianees when they 








spawning grounds, there are prohibi- 
tions of various kinds, such as those 
against blocking the mouths of the 
streams, setting nets too close to- 
gether, and obstructing the passage 
of fish in the streams by means of 
barricades or lines of set nets. There 
is also a weekly close time, when 
fishing must be suspended. 

The restrictive regulations are supplemented 
by salmon culture on the part of the Federal 
government and of private fishing concerns. In 
1917 six Alaskan hatcheries produced 156, 461, - 
000 young red salmon and planted them in 
local waters. 

Seeond in importance to the salmon industry 
in Alaska is the halibut fishery. Few persons 
realize that halibut now comes chiefly from 
fishing grounds off the coast of Alaska; the 
Atlantic grounds produce only a small part of 
the total consumption. The halibut bears ship- 
ment so well that it is possible to ship to the 
Atlantic seaboard the catch of the Alaskan 
fishermen. 

The first commercial use of the fishery 
resources of Alaska for food purposes is said 
to date from the Civil War, when vessels from 
the Pacific Coast sailed to Alaska and brought 











FISHING FOR SALMON WITH A PURSE SEINE IN AN ALASKAN FIORD 


are able to purchase them. The white men 
sometimes resort to lines and other simple 
means, but depend chiefly on gill nets, pound 
nets and seines. The ordinary Alaskan gill 
net, 600 feet long and handled by two men in 
a boat, may, as the result of a few hours’ 
drifting with the tide, catch from 2000 to 3000 
salmon in a day, although on the average the 
catch is much smaller. A salmon purse seine, 
half a mile long and sixty or more feet deep, 
is designed to be thrown round a school of fish 
and ‘‘pursed up.’’ Such a net usually takes a 
little less than 100,000 salmon in a season. The 
expensive pound net, with its long leader run- 
ning to the shore, with its wings and bowl, all 
supported on stakes driven into the bottom, 
may, if suitably situated, take several hundred 
thousand salmon in the course of a year. 


SAFEGUARDING THE SUPPLY 


BOUT 93,000,000 salmon were taken from 
A the waters of Alaska in 1917 and pre- 
pared for human consumption. Of these, 
89,000,000 were canned, and the rest were 
salted, dried, frozen, or sold fresh. 
In order that the fishing may be so conducted 
as to insure the run of some salmon to the 





back good catches of excellent cod. From that | 


time until now Alaska has continued to be a 
producer of salt cod, and the fishery is yet capa- 
ble of great expansion. Cod are caught in vessels 
that remain on the banks, chiefly in Bering Sea, 
until they get a full fare; small boats also go 
out daily for cod from stations on share. 

The coastal waters of Alaska teem with her- 
ring, which in quality and economic value 
equal the herring of western Europe. For many 
years the Alaskan herring was used chiefly 
for conversion into oil and fertilizer, but there 
has been a gradually increasing appreciation of 
the food value of this fish, and during the last 
season or two great attention has been given to 
the curing of herring by salting. 

The Indians consider herring eggs as a great 
delicacy. In the spring of the year, when her- 
ring are spawning, the Indians are accustomed 
to put into the water spruce boughs, which 
in time become covered with the eggs. Then 
they take the boughs from the water, dry the 
eggs and scrape them off. That practice is 
being discouraged, for it destroys enormous 
numbers of eggs. The weight of an adult her- 
ring is less than one pound, but each female 
produces about thirty thousand eggs. 

One of the most abundant fish in the fresh 











‘*That stuff in the papers,’’ said Neil, ‘‘was 
it all true? I sort of hope you won’t resign. ’’ 

His father was silent for a moment, and then 
he laughed and put his hand on Neil’s knee. 
‘*Pretty much exaggerated,’’ he said. ‘‘I did 
want to go across with my division; but we 
must all play the game, you know, and the 
coach—my coach—doesn’t think I’d better go 
yet, Neil. No, I’m not going to resign. There’s 
plenty to do over here; perhaps by and by I’ll 
get my innings over there. ’’ 

As Neil went back toward the campus and 
approached Lincoln Hall, where the banquet 
was to be held, the words of his father kept 
running through his mind: ‘‘We must all play 
the game.’’ He would never forget that. He 
had come very near being a cad and a quitter. 
Well, the fellows would probably want him to 
say something when the speech making came; 
he would tell them about it and about his new 
vision of what it meant to play the game. 


FISHERIES 


and the brackish waters of northern Alaska, 
and one of the most interesting of all American 
fishes, is the blackfish, which is the only mem- 
ber of its family and which was named Dallia 
in honor of its discoverer, Dr. W. H. Dall, 
the American naturalist. It is less than one 
foot long, and its commercial value is as yet 
insignificant, but its importance to some of the 
native settlements is incaleulable. In hardiness 
it rivals those tropical species that survive 
protracted drought in the sun-baked mud of 
dried-up ponds and ditches. The natives gather 
these fish from shallow moss-covered ponds and 
pack them in grass baskets on stages beyond 
the reach of the dogs. The mass of fish in each 
basket quickly freezes. 


LIVELY THOUGH FROZEN 


s HE vitality of these fish is astonish- 
| ing,’’ wrote a government agent. ‘‘ They 
will remain in those grass baskets for 
weeks, and when brought into the house and 
thawed out they will be as lively as ever. A 
frozen blackfish thrown to one of the ravenous 
dogs is eagerly swallowed ; the animal heat of 
the dog’s stomach thaws the fish out, where- 
upon its movements soon cause the dog te 
vomit it up alive. ’’ 

Another Alaskan explorer reports that the 
blackfish exists in such quantities between the 
Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers that it fur- 
nishes subsistence to whole settlements in the 
most desolate regions, where at certain seasons 
nothing else cin be found to sustain life. 

A traveler from the Atlantie Coast visiting 
southeastern or central Alaska in summer will 
be astonished to find there shad that are 

identical with the shad of the Kennebec, 

Hudson, Delaware and Potomae rivers. The 

shad was introduced on the Pacifie Coast 

many years ago and has gradually extended 
its range northward until it has now reached 

Cook Inlet. 

Rivaling or even surpassing the salmon in 
abundance in some parts of Alaska, is a little 
fish, similar to the smelt, but even superior to 
that delicious species, known as the eulachon, 
an Indian name pronounced u-lay-con. Every 
spring the eulachon runs up the streams in 
countless numbers for egg laying, and it can 
then be easily caught. Like the salmon, each 
generation dies as soon as it has made provi- 
sion for its suecessor. It has always been a 
favorite with the natives, who are particu- 
larly fond of the oil made from it. As a 
matter of fact, the eulachon is mostly oil, and 
the name candlefish is sometimes applied to 
it, because its fat, when chilled, congeals like 
lard or tallow. So thickly do the fish swarm 
in the rivers that in some places the natives 
take large quantities of them each spring, 
generally by means of long rakes. The catch 

is macerated and put into erude vats made 
from the trunks of trees. The oil that separates 
and rises to the surface is regarded as a great 
delicacy, especially when mixed with some of 
the wild berries of that region. 

The eulachon is well worthy of a place in 
the diet of civilized man, and the United States 
government, through the Bureau of Fisheries, 
is bringing it to the attention of the country at 
large. It has been described by one enthusiastic 
authority as ‘‘the finest fish food in the world 
—tender, fragrant, digestible’’; and, owing to 
its fatness, its nutritive value approaches that 
of the best grades of meats. Literally hundreds 
of millions of the fish can be taken annually, 
to the great benefit of the national bill of fare. 

Among other fishes of Alaska are the gray- 
ling, various whitefishes, the blackspotted 
trout, the rainbow trout, the lake trout, the 
Dolly Varden trout, the capelin, several kinds 
of smelts, numerous rockfishes, the sable fish, 
the atka fish, various greenlings, or rock trouts, 
a host of seulpins and many flounders. 

No account of the fishery resources of Alaska 
would be complete without a mention of the 
whales. The old-time whaler of romance is 
almost a thing of the past, and whaling is now 
carried on chiefly from shore stations, tended 
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by steamers, which kill the whales by shoot- | Pribilof Islands, in Bering Sea, which belong of the pelagic hunters of all those nations, and 
ing explosive bombs into them. In 1917 about | to the United States, and so the government | such killing as is done is under strict govern- 


425 whales of all kinds were taken in Alaska, 
and the products—oil, bone and fertilizer—were 
valued at $650,000. A new use for the flesh of 


is able to exercise close supervision over them. 
At the time of the purchase the Alaskan seal 
herd numbered several million animals, but 


whales is for human food. The meat resembles | owing largely to indiscriminate slaughter at 


beef, is wholesome and nutritious and not at | 
all fishy. 

Among the most interesting and valuable of | 
the aquatic products of Alaska are the fur 
seals. The only land that they visit is the 


sea it dwindled so rapidly that a few years 


ago it was in danger of extermination. 


As the result of a convention to which the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan and Russia 
are parties, the herd is now spared the ravages 





ment control. 

Taking the surplus male seals for their skins 
and for the food purposes of the seal-island 
natives does not in any way interfere with the 
rapid increase in the herd. In 1917 more than 
125,000 young seals were born on the islands, 
and the total number of seals of all ages was 
more than 450,000. It is, without doubt, the most 
valuable herd of wild animals in the world. 





THE POETS MONUMENT 


ER stepfather was right. 
H Rosemary was shocked 
and distressed when she 
recollected her behavior on the 
night of the storm. On the following day 
she was ill and gave herself up to the comfort 
of being nursed and petted; but on Saturday, 
when she was again about the house, she was 
tormented with a keen sense of mortification. 
When she remembered that she had clung to 
him and cried on his sleeve and humbly con- 
fessed her shortcomings, and when she realized 
that it was merely by chance that she had not 
called him father, it seemed to her that she 
could never bear to look on his face again—the 
homely face that her terror had for the moment 
so marvelously transformed. 
She had not clung to him because he was 
himself; it was merely because she had been so 
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thoroughly terrified. If it had been the fat old 
janitor who had come to her rescue, 
she said to herself, she would have 
acted just the same. 

She realized sadly that her little fund 
toward the monument had scarcely 
increased at all since her mother’s 
marriage. She had not spent a penny ; 
but she had had so little, and her step- 
father had taken from her the privi- 
lege and sacred joy of sacrifice. If she 
saved at the present rate,—three dol- 
lars and a half in nearly six months, 
—she would never accomplish her pur- 
pose. And the monument ought to be 
in place before next summer, when 
Greenwich Town was for the first time 
to celebrate Old Home Day. Among 
those returning for the occasion would 
be many of the poet’s old friends. The 
monument would recall him to their 
minds as nothing else could, and they 
would, perhaps, mention him in-their 
speeches and quote from his poems. 

As her mind dwelt mournfully on 
the subject, it suddenly occurred to 

Rosemary that perhaps she could earn 
the money. Several of the academy 
boys worked after school, and her time 
was wholly her own. She began to 
watch the ‘‘ want’’ columns of the 
Monitor, and in the second weekly 
issue after the night of the storm she 
found something that made her heart 
beat high with anticipation. Cox, the 
candy shopman, advertised for a school- 
girl to assist his clerk daily from four 
o’ clock to six and all Saturday afternoon. Appli- 
cants were to apply at five o’clock on Monday. 

On Monday at the appointed time she went 
to Cox’s. She was among the first applicants 
there and was shown almost directly into Mr. 
Cox’s office. Mr. Cox was amazed and delighted 
at the possibility of having the poet’s beautiful 
daughter in his shop for the holidays and 
hired her at once. He had intended to pay 
only two dollars for the fourteen hours’ work, 
but he agreed to pay Rosemary three. 

He conducted Rosemary through the estab- 
lishment, which was large and interesting. It 
was late when she left, and she found that she 
should have to run in order to be in time for 
supper. But in spite of her haste she was late, 
and the solemn expression on the face of every- 
one at the table irritated her—it was in such 
absurd contrast with the importance of the 
errand that had kept her. Her stepfather helped 
her in silence; but her mother, as she handed | 
Rosemary a cup of chocolate, said fretfully : 

‘*T asked you to come home early to-night, 
Rosemary ; we waited tea ten minutes. ’’ 

‘*] forgot,’’ said the girl. 

‘*What kept you?’’ persisted Mrs. 
struther. 

‘*Q mother, it doesn’t matter now! ’’ said 


An- 





Rosemary impatiently. ‘‘You never used to be 
so fussy. What’s the matter, anyhow ?’’ 
Tears came quickly to her mother’s eyes, | 
although only her husband was aware of them. | 
‘*Rosemary,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘that’s hardly | 
the way to speak to your mother, is it?’’ | 
Rosemary colored. ‘‘If mother doesn’t object, | 
I don’t know why you should!’’ | 
‘*] think your mother does mind,’’ he said, | 
‘‘and certainly I am not willing to have her | 
addressed in that manner. I shall have to ask | 
you, Rosemary, either to answer your mother | 
politely, as you should, or to leave the table. ’’ | 


Chapter Five, in which Anstruther pays 
for a box of books 


To say that Rosemary was astonished, ex-|and many of her schoolmates came in to buy | 


presses her feeling mildly. Mingled with her | sweets and to laugh and talk, and she had the 
wrath was profound amazement. Never in her | pleasant sensation of adding wealth to the es- 


life had she been reproved in that fashion 
before, and to have it come at table and before 


the children! For an instant she sat still, with | 


her blazing eyes fixed defiantly upon his; then 
her gaze fell beneath the steady command in 
his. In all her anger and confusion, she real- 
ized that she was powerless. Her antagonist 
was the head of the household the other mem- 
bers of which were hostile to her. She rose 
and fied precipitately. 

In her room Rosemary gave way to hot and 
bitter tears. Traitor and tyrant, indeed, that 
man had shown his true colors on this night 
of all nights! He had not dared illtreat her 
before; but now that he had begun, with the 
support of her mother, and in the presence 





tablishment. Between five and six o’clock a 
great many men came in, and several of them 
lingered to talk after they had made their pur- 
chases. Rosemary’s eyes shone, and she was 
amazed when the whistle blew for six o’clock. 
Mr. Cox complimented her on her work, and 
Rosemary could not help running all the way 
home in her eagerness. She was in ample time, 
therefore, to make herself tidy and to present 
herself at table at the stroke of half past six. 
Her excitement lingered. She talked more at 
table than she had done since her mother’s 
second marriage, and Mrs. Anstruther and the 
children gazed at her in silent fascination. 
When Jack told of the amusing results of 
Waggles’s following him into the grammar | 





of the children, she felt sure that he would | school that day, Rosemary laughed gayly—then | 


ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


henceforth make life wretched for her. She cried 
until her head throbbed and her eyes ached. 

Just before her bedtime Sally came in with 
a tray containing a delicious hot supper, and 
Rosemary realized that she was hungry. Sup- 
posing that her mother had felt conscience- 
smitten and had sent it as a peace offering, 
Rosemary accepted it with royal condescension ; 
but as she was about to taste it, she turned 
suddenly to her sister. 

‘*Tyoes Mr. Anstruther know about this?’’ 

Sally confessed that he did. 

‘*Did mother have to coax him?’’ 

‘‘No, he—thought of it first,’’ Sally faltered. 
‘*He was afraid you wouldn’t sleep, and —’’ 

‘*Sally, will you please take this right down- 
stairs,’’ commanded her sister with dignity ; 
and Sally removed the tray sadly. 

In the morning Rosemary felt that she could 


|not meet her stepfather, and she lingered in 


her room until she saw him start for school. 
When she appeared, her air of injury impressed 
her mother; in her husband’s absence Mrs. 
Anstruther missed his moral support, and now 
she felt almost guilty in the presence of her 
martyr-like daughter. She gave the girl the 
dainty breakfast that she had kept warm for 
her and hovered over her while she ate it, 
chattering in a pleasant if somewhat nervous 


|manner. Rosemary responded graciously and 


when she started for school kissed her mother 
in token of forgiveness. 

But she was determined not to tell her about 
Cox’s until later. At noon she asked if she 
could go somewhere after school and stay until 
quarter past six. Mrs. Anstruther gave the 
desired permission. 

At four o’clock that afternoon Rosemary 
presented herself at the candy store to enter 
upon her new duties. The two hours that fol- 
lowed were exciting. Word went round quickly, 


FOR AN INSTANT SHE SAT STILL, WITH HER 








BLAZING EYES FIXED DEFIANTLY UPON HIS 


rather wildly. Then suddenly she was sobbing 
violently, and she hurried from the table. 

After breakfast the next morning, as she sat 
in the living room looking over her Latin, her 
stepfather came to her. 

‘*Rosemary, I’m afraid you’re not well, ’’ he 
said kindly. ‘‘If I had realized it, I should have 
been more patient at supper night before last. ’’ 

As he smiled again, the kindness of his 
homely face was almost irresistible. He held 
out his hand. 

“Oh, it’s all right! I don’t mind,’’ Rosemary 
said stiffly, dropping her eyes on her book as 
if she had not seen his outstretched hand. 

As she sat at her desk that morning thinking 
things over, Rosemary made up her mind that 
it was best to acquaint her mother with the 
fact that she had taken the position at Cox’s; 
but at the noon hour her stepfather hung round 
so long that she had no opportunity to explain. 
So she put it off until evening, whispering in 
her mother’s ear that she should not be at 
home until supper time, and she would tell 
her all about it afterwards—it was something 
perfectly splendid. And the girl looked so 
pretty and appealing that her mother kissed 
her tenderly and smiled her acquiescence. The 
day passed quickly, and the second afternoon at 
Cox’s was even more delightful than the first. 

Her stepfather meanwhile had had an un- 
wontedly uncomfortable day. He was troubled 
about Rosemary, fearing that her hysterical 
outburst of the night before indicated serious 
possibilities ; and he was still more troubled 
about the effect of it all on his wife. He had 
so keenly hoped to make her comfortable and 
happy—instead of which he had seemed only 
to bring new friction into her life. 

As he left the academy at five o’clock, he 
decided to get some sweets to take home. His 
wife liked them, and the children of course 





liked them ; and perhaps something of the sort 
might help restore the sense of serenity that 
the two preceding evenings had dissipated. 
Cheered by the thought, he strode rapidly 
along, and entered Cox’s brilliantly lighted 
establishment. 

Another moment and he was striding home 
ata rate of speed that made his former progress 
seem a snail’s pace. Reaching the house, he 
threw his hat on the entry table and rushed 
through the rooms in search of his wife. 

‘*Emily,’’ he demanded vehemently, ‘‘what 
in heaven’s name is the meaning of Rosemary’s 
standing behind the counter at that man Cox’s, 
weighing and selling candy and flirting with 
the young men!’’ 

Mrs. Anstruther was not so much in awe of 
her husband as she was of her daughter. She 
was startled and surprised, but not disturbed. 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know what you mean, 
Thad,’’ she said, reaching up to pull his coat 
from his shoulders. ‘‘ Take off your coat, you 
great, strapping boy, and sit down here before 
the fire and tell me what you mean. Rosemary 
in Cox’s! Rosemary flirting! O Thad!’’ 

Greatly astonished and almost as shocked as 
he, Mrs. Anstruther heard what he had to say. 
She shook her head in despair. 

‘*Tf I hadn’t believed that you must have 
given her permission, I should have brought 
her right home!’’ Anstruther exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
must tell her this evening, dear, that we can’t 
possibly permit any such thing. ’’ 

Mrs. Anstruther glanced ruefully up to him. 
‘*T’ll try, Thad,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I rather 
dread it. I know what it’s for—for that mon- 
ument. She will hate awfully to give it up.’’ 

‘*Yes, poor child, so she will; but her father 
wouldn’t have had her in that shop for the 
great wide world.’’ 

‘*T’ll tell her,’’ she assented in a spiritless 
way ; ‘‘but lately Rosemary’s so—determined. 
Sometimes, Thad, I think she’s spoiled.’’ 

He laughed out heartily. ‘‘Emily 
Anstruther, you think Rosemary’s 
spoiled! That girl is the most finished 
object in the line of the spoiled child 
that ever I came across, and I have 
been a schoolmaster for nigh upon two 
decades. ’’ 

Mrs. Anstruther looked at him re- 
proachfully, then had to laugh—which 
was what he wanted. 

As Anstruther sat in the living room 
alone that evening after the children 
had gone to bed, there was a sound like 
a whirlwind in the hall, and Rosemary 
stood before him with flaming cheeks. 

‘*You told my mother I was flirt- 
ing!’’ she cried. ‘‘How dared you!’’ 

‘*It looked very much like it,’’ he 
said coolly. ‘‘ But sitdown, Rosemary ; 
we may as well have it out.’’ 

She dropped into a chair. 

**T don’t see how you dared,’’ she 
repeated, with tears of ‘anger in her 
beautiful dark eyes. 

** Because I thought it was true, 
Rosemary. ”’ 

‘““True!’’ she echoed. ‘‘It was—it 
was terribly false! You knew —’’ 

‘*No, Rosemary, you shan’t say 
that,’’ he interrupted quietly. ‘‘Per- 
haps you were innocent, but certainly 
that young man was flirting with you. 
If I accused you unjustly, I’ll take it 
back. ’’ 

The high color died out of the girl’s 
face, leaving it wan and tired. She 
dropped back in her chair and for a moment sat 
quite still, with her hands clasped in her lap. 

‘*Mr. Anstruther, ’’ she finally said somewhat 
meekly, ‘‘mother says I may—keep on at Cox’s 
if you are willing.’’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ he inquired sharply, amazed 
that his wife should have yielded thus weakly. 

Rosemary repeated her statement quietly, but 
with all her soul in her wistful eyes. 

‘Oh, I want to do it so very much!’’ the 
girl pleaded. ‘‘I can always get home at quar- 
ter past six, and—oh, won’t you please let 
mother decide it?’’ 

She spoke eagerly and anxiously and very 
respectfully. And poor child! She thought he 
was going to yield. He would have given much 
had her request been one that he could have 
granted. And now he could not wonder that 
his wife had given in. 

‘*Rosemary, it’s really no place for you,’’ 
he said kindly. ‘‘Cox’s is no place for any 
young girl. Furthermore, you couldn’t stand 
it with your school work. Something would 
suffer—if not your health, then your studies. ’”’ 

‘*T’ll promise solemnly to get my lessons, 
and I’ll go to bed every night at half past eight 
—or even at eight!’’ she urged anxiously. 

He sighed. ‘‘Nothing would induce me to 
allow you to remain at Cox’s—to go there one 
more day,’’ he assured her firmly. 

He was like a stone wall. Rosemary bit her 
lip and choked back her rising wrath. She 
could not give up. Neither could she allow 
herself to get excited with so much at stake. 

‘*Perhaps if you knew what it was for, you 
wouldn’t be so—so hard,’’ she faltered. ‘‘It’s 
because—I want to save the money toward a 
monument for my father. I don’t want him to 
be—forgotten. ’’ 

‘* Of course you don’t, Rosemary,’’ he as- 
sented. ‘‘None of us do. And though there 
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are other ways of holding the dear dead in 
remembrance than erecting monuments, still I 
understand how you feel and sympathize with 
your desire. Your mother and I couldn’t allow 
you to work at Cox’s, dear child, but perhaps 
we can all help toward your plan. After all, 
you know, your father and I were friends all 
through our youth. I should be —’’ 

‘¢T wouldn’t accept your help for all the 
world,’’ she retorted bitterly, ‘‘and I only wish 
I never had to speak to you again in all my 
life! I wish when you married my mother you 
had put me into an orphan asylum!’’ 

He had to smile at the absurdity of that; but 
as Rosemary left the room he realized that her 
heart was as near breaking as mortal heart often 
came. Later, he told her mother that somehow 
her plan would have to be brought about. Rose- 
mary was so bound up with that one purpose 
that it would have to be realized before she 
could return to a normal frame of mind. 

‘*Perhaps, dear, if you don’t mind, we won’t 
begin the improvements on the old place this 
spring. We’ll postpone them for a little and 
stay along here a year or two more?’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t mind,’’ she said quickly ; ‘‘but 
you, Thad—it’s your old home. I know how 
you long to get back to it.’’ 

‘*T don’t care for myself at all,’’ he said 
simply. ‘‘I have looked forward to making it 
comfortable and as beautiful as I can for your 
sake, Emily—for you and the children; but 
Rosemary is one of them—one of us—and we 
can’t let her suffer shipwreck. ’’ 

Directly after Christmas a goodly sum was 
indeed taken from the amount that had been 
set aside for improving the old Anstruther 
place, but it brought the monument no nearer 
realization. A letter addressed to Roger Green- 
away, coming from an unknown publisher in 
some town in Ohio, begged to inform him that, 
having had no response to previous communi- 
cations, they were sending the balance of his 
order by express that day. They regretted the 
long delay owing to the fire in their plant 
and to the reorganization of the company, and 
ventured to remind him that the note of seven 
hundred and fifty dollars in payment of the 
balance fell due upon January 1. 

Anstruther wrote at once to a legal friend 
in Cleveland asking him to look up the matter. 
The day after he wrote, a large wooden box was 
delivered by the expressman and carried to the 
attic without the knowledge of any of the chil- 
dren. Opening it with a sense of foreboding, 
Anstruther found it filled with books, all bound 
alike in white and gold. He supposed it to be a 
pretentious and tawdry edition of some of the 
many ‘‘libraries’’ of standard works that were 
much in vogue at the time. Hence he was taken 
aback when he found that the box contained 
one hundred copies of one book,—the Poems 
of Roger Greenaway,—privately printed and 
dedicated to his daughter, Rosemary. 

Anstruther hesitated to show them to his 
wife; but there was nothing else to do, and, 
as a matter of fact, Emily was not nearly so 
touched as he was himself at the pity of the 
thing. She had suffered too long and too drear- 
ily from Roger’s vanity and selfishness to see 
any other aspect of it than the financial loss 
that it might prove to Anstruther. 

Word presently came from Anstruther’s 
friend that the publisher, although of dubious 
reputation, was regularly in the trade, and 
that the note was genuine, with no record of 
payment. Anstruther, although in no way 
bound to do so, sent his check at once and 
closed the transaction. 

On the last afternoon of his vacation he went 
up to the garret to stow. away the books, so 
that Rosemary should not happen on them. 
He felt that the girl ought to have one for 
herself, but he did not want her to know of the 
other ninety and nine and had not yet decided 
what to do in the matter. But as he moved 
things round in a dark corner, he was struck 
by the sight of a similar box of a larger size. 
Fetching his lantern, he was appalled to dis- 
eover another lot of the same book—there must 
be five hundred here, he decided. 

Sick at heart, he left things as they were 
and, dragging a chest to the window, sat down 
with one of the volumes and began rather 
wearily to turn the leaves; but he became in- 
terested and presently lost in the verses. And 
he started violently when little Emily, stealing 
quietly up the stairs, pounced upon him. 

She laughed gayly at him; then, as she saw 
the book in his hand, she stared at him with 
round eyes of wonder. 

‘*O father, have you taken Rosemary’s book 
away from her ?’’ she demanded reproachfully. 
‘*She doesn’t mean to be naughty, and she 
loves it.’’ ‘ ; 

‘‘This isn’t Rosemary’s, honey child,’’ he 
returned. ‘‘She never saw this book.’’ 

“*O father, yes, she did ! She keeps it wrapped 
up in a silk muffler and hid in the back of her 
drawer, and she takes it out every night. I 
remember that little salamander down in the 
corner—see. ’’ 

‘*Then Rosemary has one just like it, dear; 
see, here’s yet another; but please don’t speak 
of it to her. And would you run down and ask 
mother to come up?’’ 

‘*May I come back with her?’’ 

He drew out his watch. ‘‘ You may come as 
soon as you hear the clock strike four, little 
Emily,’’ he told her, and she frisked away. 








‘* There is something about it that goes 
straight to your heart,’’ he said to his wife as 
he explained his discovery, ‘‘something truly 
pathetic. That was Roger’s life,—his poems, — 
and anyone can imagine what he went through 
to get them published. And then to have them 
all on his hands—five hundred copies hidden 
in the garret! It must have hurt terribly, 
proud and sensitive as he was. And Rosemary 
—apparently she knew of it. I don’t doubt it 


O3y Albert 
W. Tolman. | 


OME men can endure extremes of heat 

and cold better than others can; yet, of 

course, everyone has his limit. Duncan 
Crashaw found that out for himself the morn- 
ing when he painted the stack of the Mommsen- 
Briggs Shoe Company. 

Rush orders were keeping the shoe business 
lively that spring. The Mommsen-Briggs Com- 
pany, with a contract for a hundred thousand 
pairs of army shoes for one of the Allies, was 
working three shifts and running night and 
day. The factory stood on a New England 
river near a fall of considerable size, which 
usually furnished abundant power for the com- 
pany’s machines. Just now, however, the water 
wheel was broken, and the factory had to 
depend on its auxiliary steam plant; black coal 
was being shoveled under the boilers to replace 
the ‘‘white coal’’ that was foaming to waste 
over the dam. 

The stack rose from a cement base just 
beyond the river end of the factory. The base 
was built on a ledge, submerged deep beneath 
several feet of swirling yellow water. 

Seven o’clock in the morning found Duncan 
climbing the stack by means of his slings, two 
ropes twelve and fourteen feet long, each with 
an eye-splice in one end and a stirrup on the 
other. He had flung these slings round the 
chimney twenty inches apart, put the stirrups 
through the eyes and pulled them taut. Duncan 
stood with a foot in each stirrup and his belt 
buckled round the upper sling. By shifting 
alternately from his right foot to his left, he 
could throw his entire weight first on one sling, 
then on the other; that left the free sling so 
slack that he could work it with his hands 
either up or down. By moving the slings in 
turn, he could either ascend or descend. 

The air was oppressively close and warm. A 
thick fog enveloped the factory and hung over 
the river. When Duncan started from the 
narrow, sloping shelf of foundation cement, he 
could not see the top of the stack, and when 
he reached the top he could not see the bottom. 

As he climbed, the heat struck through him. 
Other stacks had been hot in spots; but this 
one, new and virtually unrusted, was hot all 
the way round. Those three eight-hour shifts, 
driving the fires night and day, did not give it 
much chance to cool. 

By eight o’clock he was well below the top, 
painting down. Circling the stack a little above 
his upper sling was a smaller rope, or paint 
sling, from which hung his pail. 

As Duncan spread on the black paint with 
machine-like regularity, the radiation from the 
hot iron smote his face unceas- 
ingly ; great drops of perspira- 
tion ran down his cheeks. His 
clothing stuck to him. 

Down in the fog the slam 
of the boiler-room door rose 
sharply above the monotone 
of the river. The night fire- 
man, released from his vigil 
by the coming of his successor, 
was going home. Duncan said 
to himself that it could not be 
much hotter in that fire room 
than it was on the stack. 

**T’ll be glad when I slap 
on my last brushful!’’ he mut- 
tered as he wiped his fore- 
head. ‘‘ Whew! Never saw 
anything quite so bad as this. 
Seems to me it’s growing 
hotter. ’’ 

It certainly was no cooler. 
But what was the use of fret- 
ting! It would do no good to 
put off the job. To-morrow 
and the day after and the day 
after that the stack would be 
just as warm as it was that 
morning. Seventy feet more of 











hurt her quite as badly—perhaps worse.’’ He | 
gave her the volume to hold while he nailed | 


up the boxes. 


‘*Poor Roger! There are really some very | 
sweet and true things in here! I feel as if we | 
hadn’t dealt as well as we might haye done) 
with the poet in our midst—I’m speaking as | 
the schoolmaster of the community. We treated | 


him as if he were a sensible, responsible man 


when he was a sensitive, perhaps foolish and | 


A_HOT SIACK 


it reached down below him through the fog, 
and the worst of it was that the nearer he got 
to the fires the hotter it would become. Dun- 
can set his teeth, and painted on. 

All the while he kept a sharp eye on his 
slings. His life hung on them; it would never 
do to have them catch fire. He could stand it 
as long as they could. But what in the world 
made that stack heat up so? He was sure that 
its temperature had risen several degrees since 
he had begun painting. 

Finally, he realized that the limit of safety 
had been reached. Although he had the nerve 
and the grit to keep on, his judgment told him 
that it was time to stop. The toes of his shoes 
were scorching. 

‘*I’m beat!’’ he said to himself. ‘‘I don’t 
dare to risk those ropes a minute longer.’’ 

What was that? He sniffed suspiciously. The 
smell of hemp, mingling with that of scorched 
leather? His eyes sought the lower sling, which 
was strained tight round the curving iron. 
Little wisps of smoke were curling upward 
from its shriveling fibres. 

He dropped his brush back into the paint; 
but before he could take the pail off its rope 
and hook it to his belt, the catastrophe hap- 
pened. The smoking sling was crested suddenly 
by a low ring of fiame! 

Throwing his weight on his right foot in the 
upper stirrup, Duncan slackened the flaming 
rope with his hands and dropped it several 
inches before pulling it taut again. Even as he 
started to descend, the upper sling also began 
to smoke; in a few seconds it would be blazing 
like the other. 

The steeple jack was in deadly peril. His 
slings had smoked before, but had never 
actually caught fire. In a short time they would 
burn through, and he would fall. Sixty-five 
feet below him the river foamed round the 
cement foundation; if he dropped into that 
yellow flood, he would be swept down over the 
dam to death. 

As he shifted his weight to his left foot, the 
slackened upper sling began to blaze. It was a 
race for life between him and the fire. Could 
he reach the narrow ledge at the foot of the 
stack before the ropes were eaten through ? 

Both slings were now burning as far round 
the chimney as he could see. Little, flaming 
strands of fibre stood up from them, and he 
could smell the scorching hemp. As he sagged 
down, first on one foot and then on the other, 
and dropped the ropes rapidly, his mind was 
tormented with an increasing dread. If the 
stack were hot enough to set them on fire at 
that height, what must it be 
near the bottom! 

Moving his gloved hands 
quickly and silently, Duncan 
lowered the flaming strands 
round the chimney. Inch by 
inch, foot by foot, yard after 
yard, he moved downward. 
Now and then he cast an 
anxious glance at his paint 
pail, hanging above. The paint 
sling was smoking, too, and 
must soon burst into flame. 
He must take care to keep 
out from under the paint pail 
when it fell; it would be no 
trifling missile. 

Down he went rapidly, 
down, down. Overhead, just 
before it vanished in the mist, 
the paint sling broke into 
flame. The river, rushing be- 
low, seemed to be rising to 
meet Duncan. 

Never had he descended 
quicker ; yet his progress was 
far too slow. How long would 


“WHAT DID you FIRE up witn the slings hold? That was 
A LITTLE WHILE AGO?" 


the question. Duncan knew 





wayward child. The least we can do now is 
to set up a memorial in his memory.’’ 

Mrs. Anstruther was touched; but it was 
largely because of her husband’s goodness, and 
she could not help harking back regretfully to 
the seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

The time was to come shortly, however, when 
that was to appear a mere trifle in comparison 
with the strikingly larger sums that her hus- 
band was to be called upon to furnish. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








ORAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 


every inch of them. They were of uniform 
strength, with no weak or rotten spots. They 
were burning on their upper and outer sides; 
for, although the part next the iron naturally 
was the hottest, the continual rubbing and 
binding of the rope against the stack prevented 
the inner side from taking fire. Until the heart 
of the strands was eaten out they would not 
yield. 

He was approaching the bottom. The roar 
of the river, rising louder and louder, drowned 
the scraping of the ropes round the chimney. 
He looked down. Thirty feet below, the narrow, 
sloping ledge of the cement foundation was 
dimly visible, wet with spray from the foaming 
current. 

On the landward side, ten feet above the 
ledge, the large horizontal pipe that conveyed 
the smoke and gases from the fires entered 
the stack from the factory a few yards away. 
It seemed to Duncan that this pipe must be 
almost red-hot. 

Suddenly a metallic rasping, a plunging hiss 
overhead! Instinctively the steeple jack ducked 
aside. Something whizzed past his shoulder. 
Duncan cast his eyes down just in time to see 
his paint pail hit the cement foundation and 
splash into the river. 

Hotter and hotter grew the iron. Duncan 
worked frantically to keep the burning slings 
in motion; foot by foot he drew nearer the 
bottom. The ropes were almost burned through 
now; one or the other of them was liable to 
give way at any second. 

Duncan shot a glance downward. The worst 
place on the stack was directly below, opposite 
the mouth of the breeching, ten feet from the 
ledge. He knew that the flame and heated gas, 
belching out from the glowing bed under the 
boilers, had raised the thin iron shell to an 
unendurable temperature. It almost seemed to 
him that it was already dusky red. 

How could he ever pass that spot? Should 
he draw his feet from the stirrups and drop? 
No. That would mean risking broken limbs 
on the cement, or, more probably, rolling into 
the river, to be swept over the dam. 

In order to be free for whatever might come, 
Duncan unbuckled his belt from the upper 
sling. He had no more than freed the leather 
when the lower sling, burned through, gave 
way. As the stirrup dropped, down slumped 
his left foot, throwing his whole hundred and 
sixty pounds on the upper sling. 

Like lightning, Duncan closed his grip 
round the strands above the right stirrup and 
snatched out his foot. Letting his hands slide 
down the rope, he lowered himself past the hot 
spot. His body dangled at arm’s length against 
the chimney; his feet were a yard above the 
cement ledge. 

Then the sling parted, and he dropped. 

He fell in a heap on the slippery foundation 
and rolled sidewise until his body overhung the 
water; a moment more, and he would plunge 
in and be swept away. 

Down shot his hands; his fingers closed over 
the edge of the cement, like steel hooks, and 
stopped his course. He twisted himself in 
toward the stack. 

Half a minute later he stepped into the boiler 
room. The fireman greeted him genially. 

**You look as if you’d been where ’twas 
warm. ”’ 

Crashaw was in no mood for joking. 

‘‘What did you fire up with a little while 
ago?’’ he asked. 

‘*Those,’’ replied the man, pointing toward 
a heap of leather scraps. ‘‘But of course I 
wouldn’t have thrown ’em on if Bliss had only 
told me you were up there. They make a blaze 
four times as hot as common. ’’ 

Duncan glanced ruefully down at his smart- 
ing hands and scorched clothes. 

**T believe you,’’ he said sincerely. ‘‘But 
next time I’m on your stack, stick to coal!’’ 
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Chancellor Karl Renner (at the left), the head 
of the Austrian Peace Delegation 


FACT AND COMMENT 


E shall do well to reflect that being sure 
is not always the same as being right. 


The Dust is often in the Face 
Of him who learns to win the Race. 
LWAYS look upon your business, no matter 
how well established, as an infant. It is 
never old enough to take zare of itself. 
MALL economies count up amazingly when 
many people practice them. By making 
trousers without lacings and eyelets the United 
States Army saved $17,000,000; by using a new 
pattern for cutting coats it saved $5,000,000. 


CORRESPONDENT of the New York 

Times asks why, instead of sinking the 
German warships that are awarded to the 
United States, the navy should not use them 
as targets for big-gun practice? The retiring 
disposition of the German navy prevented our 
own gunners from getting a shot at the ships 
in real warfare, and for that reason the ships 
might give target practice a new zest. 


HE American military regulation that 
forbids gun salutes in time of war led 
recently to an odd situation. When Marshal 
Foch visited the American Army of Occupa- 
tion at Coblenz he received according to mili- 
tary etiquette a salute of nineteen guns; but 
the salute, a mark of respect to the French 
commander from the American Army, was 
given with French cannon brought for the 
purpose. 
LTHOUGH the chemicals in military gas 
masks neutralize the poisonous gases of 
war, they afford no protection against certain 
other gases that are common in everyday life. 
But tests have shown that in fighting the great 
majority of fires the gas masks are of real 
service ; and although they should not be used 
where there is reason to suspect carbon mon- 
oxide or ammonia fumes, several fire depart- 
ments have already bought a number of them 
for their regular work. 


HE terms of the peace treaty alarm Den- 

mark. Although the Danes will welcome 
back North and Central Schleswig as Danish 
provinces, the treaty provides also for a, plebi- 
scite in Southern Schleswig, where Germans 
predominate. In spite of their German blood 
the people of that territory, realizing the un- 
settled conditions in Germany and the finan- 
cial burdens that the Germans will have to 
bear for many years to come, will probably 
vote to join Denmark, and the Danes do not 
want them. 

URING the war 3,700,000 American sol- 

diers ate 800,000,000 pounds of roast beef, 
150,000,000 pounds of bacon, 1,000,000,000 
pounds of flour, 17,500,000 pounds of butter, 
11,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine, 150,000,000 
pounds of baked beans, 487,000,000 pounds of 
potatoes, 40,000,000 pounds of onions, 150,000, - 
000 cans of corn, beans and peas, 190,000,000 
cans of tomatoes, 107,000,000 cans of peaches, 
prunes and apples, 350,000,000 pounds of sugar, 
200, 000,000 cans of evaporated milk and 75,000, - 
000 pounds of coffee. The average soldier gained 
twelve pounds in weight. 


VEN if, contrary to popular opinion, trout 

are color blind, no real fisherman will 
abandon willingly a single gay fly. Red ibis, 
silver doctor, brown hackle, parmachenee belle 
—the very names are fragrant of tar and pen- 
nyroyal and citronella. They recall warm days 
when the wild cherry is in bloom and when 
the water that oozes into your moccasins is icy 
cold ; they recall, too, the dip of a silent paddle, 





strategic, careful manoeuvres, the whisper of 
the line as it cuts the air, the rush and sharp 
tug of a striking trout. One glimpse of the 
rainbow colors in a well-stocked fly book is a 
talisman as potent as the magic carpet to carry 
you from any place, from any season, to a re- 
mote stream in the late spring. 


“3-9 
THE WINNIPEG STRIKE 


HE general strike that began in Win- 
| nipeg, Manitoba, on May 15 is a serious 
and significant indication of the uneasy 
conditions that exist among our neighbors to 
the north. The general strike was declared in 
sympathy with a demonstration on the part of 
the metal workers and the men in the building 
trades. The aim of it was to establish once for 
all the principle of collective bargaining be- 
tween the employers and the workingmen, but, 
in addition to that, the strike leaders insisted 
that the employers and the employed could 
make no agreement without the approval of the 
central labor committee. That restriction ob- 
viously takes the control of any industry out 
of the hands of those engaged in it and vests 
it in a body that has no precise knowledge of 
the conditions and no immediate interest in the 
industry. 

Both in this country and in Canada general 
strikes have often been attempted, but never 
before with so large a measure of success. Not 
only did most of the wage earners in the pri- 
vately conducted industries go out, but so did 
the postal clerks, the telephone workers, the 
street railway men, and even the firemen. No 
business of any importance could be carried 
on except under license from the committee in 
charge of the strike. The labor leaders even 
prevented the daily papers from appearing, lest 
they should ‘‘mould public opinion’’ against 
the strikers. Up to the time when this article 
was written there had been no violence, al- 
though men unwilling to strike had, it is said, 
been intimidated. 

The strike may succeed, or it may fail; it 
may end peacefully, or it may provoke blood- 
shed. Whatever happens this is already true: 
the labor unions have shown a disposition and 
a power to set aside the existing. government 
in a city of 200,000 people and to establish 
their own agencies in its place. The episode has 
been described as an experiment in soviet rule. 
The description seems exaggerated; for we 
do not hear that the unions intend to continue 
their interference in the municipal government 
after their ends have been gained. But the 
methods they have employed, including their 
usurpation of authority and their suppression 
of the press, are revolutionary. They seem 
queerly and are most regrettably out of place 
in the chief city of a province in the British 
Empire. 

Winnipeg has a very mixed population ; forty- 
two languages are said to be spoken there, 
and many of the people who speak them are 
without the respect for law and for the prin- 
ciple of a free press that are ingrained in the 
Anglo-Saxon breed. Some of the principal 
leaders are men of alien blood. The economic 
unrest that expressed itself in this extraordi- 
nary way is more easily explained. Canada 
has made heavy sacrifices both of men and 
of money in the war. The burden of taxation 
is heavy, for the Borden government was not 
sufficiently farsighted in its financial arrange- 
ments, and the country finds itself burdened 
with $2,000,000,000 of bonds at a high rate of 
interest and exempt from all taxation. Western 
Canada also thinks that the present tariff is 
unfair to it, and suspects that there were both 
dishonesty and extravagance in many of the 
great war contracts. 

It is a state of affairs such as almost every 
prolonged war produces, and Canada has never 
before experienced so costly and exhausting a 
war. Fortunately, it faces the crisis with 
natural resources marvelous in extent and with 
a people exceptionally sturdy and intelligent. 
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THE BOLSHEVIST METHOD 


OW have the Bolshevists succeeded in 
H temporarily imposing their will on so 

many peoples of Europe? A trustworthy 
newspaper correspondent who has had good 
opportunities for observing Bolshevist methods 
reports that their formula is this: ‘‘If the 
people are not hungry, make them hungry by 
controlling the food supplies. After they sur- 
render to your doctrines, feed them.’’ Those 
who do not surrender must, of course, starve 
to death. 

But the control of the food supplies can only 
be achieved after the government has got con- 
trol of virtually everything else—the press, the 
banks and even individual life. Bolshevist 





rule in every instance has rested upon vio- 
lence. The Hungarian Bolshevists, instead of 
suppressing the newspapers, seized them all 
and made them agencies for spreading their 
propaganda. So, too, they seized the banks, 
took possession of the currency and acquired 
a monopoly of all business interests. Their 
policy of robbery and tyranny went still 
further ; they issued an order that every house- 
holder on rented premises should pay his rent, 
not to the owner of the house, but to the Bol- 
shevist Police Department. The consequence 
of all the Bolshevist orders was that all people 
of moderate or large means were reduced to 
absolute beggary. The Bolshevist government 
stripped them of everything and distributed 
the loot among its supporters in such portions 
as it thought expedient. 

Of course a government by terror cannot long 
survive in any country the people of which 
have enjoyed some of the benefits of civiliza- 
tion. In Russia Bolshevist ‘rule is evidently 
becoming unpopular and seems likely not long 
to survive. Outside Budapest the Bolsheviki 
have never controlled much of Hungary, the 
greater part of which is occupied by Rouma- 
nian soldiers, whom great numbers of Hunga- 
rians welcomed as deliverers and whose.advance 
they facilitated. 

ee? 


LUXURIOUS AMERICANS 


F anything could soften the public heart to 
I the unloved ‘‘luxury taxes,’’ it should be 

the fact that many of us—when tried by 
this strange test—find ourselves, for the first 
time in our lives, luxurious. We are like M. 
Jourdain, who for forty years had been talk- 
ing prose without knowing it. 

There seems, moreover, to be no escape into 
the simple life. Who would have thought that 
plain American grandmothers, darning stock- 
ings by the kitchen stove, with their gold- 
rimmed spectacles slipping down their noses, 
should be relegated by a severe, although by 
no means unextravagant, government into the 
luxury - purchasing class? Who would have 
thought that the small American boy, with pen- 
nies enough to buy an ice-cream cone, should 
become, in the eyes of the law, a patron of 
taxable luxuries, should rank with the little 
millionaires and the little billionaires who have 
their pictures in the Sunday newspapers? It 
is the true triumph of democracy. 

Yet the burden of taxation is lightened for 
young Americans by a clause in the bill that 
says solemnly and beneficently that, although 
soda water, ice-cream soda, sundaes and root 
beer are luxuries and must pay as such, other 
articles, like bromo seltzer, Rochelle salts and 
castor oil, are not taxable, even when pur- 
chased at a soda-water fountain. It is all a 
question of choice. There is also the comforting 
fact that, although soap, which is the small 
boy’s natural enemy, remains untaxed and is 
free to harass him, other disturbers of his peace, 
such as tooth powder and tooth paste, are tax- 
able and may be less urgently pressed upon 
his notice. It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. 

As for the rest of us, if we do not feel a 
legitimate pride in the purchase and possession 
of luxuries, after being restricted all our lives 
to a few uninteresting, lowly-minded comforts, 
we must see to it that our silks are cotton, our 
woolens shoddy, our leather paper. The great 
principle of taxation seems to be to spare any 
article that is not made of what it purports 
to be made. A four-dollar silk umbrella is 
free, because it is not silk. A one-dollar pair 
of silk stockings is free for the same reason. 
We can buy those favored make-believes if we 
like; but it is a prouder as well as a wiser 
thing to pay our taxes on the unassuming real- 
ities we are used to, and to step boldly into 
the ranks of sybarites. 
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AUSTRIA AND THE PEACE 


F the four empires that the war has 
QO destroyed,—the German, the Austrian, 

the Russian and the Ottoman, — the 
Austrian Empire, although far from being the 
most powerful, was historically the most in- 
teresting. It was the legitimate successor of the 
Holy Roman Empire of the Middle Ages, and 
so traced its descent to Charlemagne; indeed, 
if we accept the legal fiction on which Charle- 
magne and Pope Leo III agreed, it was the 
heir of the Cesars—the great Julius and 
Augustus themselves. 

The empire was like that of the Romans in 
the diversity of peoples over which it claimed 
sway ; it was singularly unlike that empire in 
its military prowess. It neither won nor held 
its authority by the sword. The ablest Haps- 
burgs were shrewd, careful, politic men who 





widened their possessions by prudent mar- 
riages, and kept them by continually playing 
off against one another the motley races of ‘ 
their dominions. They were no soldiers. When- 
ever they went to war they were beaten; but 
through their own wits or those of their minis- 
ters they were usually able to squirm out of 
their defeats without losing much territory or, 
indeed, much prestige. But one hundred and 
fifty years ago Frederick the Great began to 
undermine and weaken the structure of the 
empire; fifty years later Napoleon struck it 
a blow from which only Metternich’s diplo- 
macy saved it; fifty years ago Bismarck beat 
it down, but spared it for his own purposes. 
Now at last it has come to an end; craft could 
no longer preserve it against the world-wide 
forces its rulers provoked; it lies in pieces, 
scattered over the new map of Europe. 

What is to be the future of German Austria 
and of Hungary, the two states that divided 
between them the sovereignty of the old em- 
pire? German Austria at one time seemed likely 
to beg admission to the new German state; but 
the terms of the.treaty forbid that, and even 
if they did not the Austrians, now that they 
have learned the weight of the burden that the 
Germans must carry, are not eager to help 
them bear it. For the present at least Austria 
seems fated to exist as a small buffer state, 
strategically placed, but economically depend- 
ent on its neighbors and forbidden by the 
treaty to organize any military strength what- 
ever. k 

Hungary, now in chaos, is a still more difti- 
cult problem. It is certain that the proud 
Magyar aristocracy is ruined, and that a con- 
siderable part of the territory over which it 
ruled must be surrendered to Roumania, Serbia 
and Czecho-Slovakia. Hungary can have no 
prosperous future as an independent state 
except as a member of a Danubian confedera- 
tion, made up in large part of peoples whom 
it has alienated by years of oppression. That 
circumstance is what makes the situation of 
Hungary so serious; despair at the difficulty 
of it was one of the causes that led to the col- 
lapse of orderly government and the rise of 
Bolshevism there. 

Finally, it seems certain that we must look 
for the gradual decay of those two interesting 
capitals, Vienna and Budapest. Under the new 
conditions neither of them will have behind it 
a country large enough, rich enough or power- 
ful enough to maintain the grandeur it has 
known. That is especially the case with Vienna, 
and it is a pity; for except Paris, Rome and 
Venice there is no city in all Europe so charged 
with historical and artistic associations, so 
beautiful, so charming, so livable and lovable 
as Vienna. Its inevitable decline is the only 
result of the Austrian downfall that we need 
seriously to regret. 


So ¢ 


THE METRIC SYSTEM 


OTHING stands more in the way of our 
becoming the greatest exporting country 
of the world in all kinds of manufactured 

products than our general unwillingness to 
discard our cumbersome system of weights and 
measures for a better one. It has already caused 
many a branch of trade to be restricted to 
supplying the home market; and unless we are 
farsighted and enterprising enough to adapt 
ourselves to the ways and the wants of the 
peoples with whom we might traffic, we shall 
be left far behind in the intense competition 
that lies before us. It may not be widely known 
that a large part of the trade that we have 
wrested from other countries has been obtained 
by men who were wise enough to modify their 
machinery and to adopt the system of measure- 
ment in use on other continents. 

We jeer at the conservatism of our British 
cousins who adhere to their twenty-shillings- 
twelvepence currency and wonder why they 
do not abandon it for the convenient and scien- 
tific decimal system. Yet we cling obstinately 
to tables of weights and measures that are more 
complicated than their money tables. Our half- 
dozen measures of weight, length and capacity 
are based on different units, and the units have 
no relation to one another—two tables of weight 
that do not agree, a liquid and a dry measure 
of capacity, neither of which can be stated in 
terms of a perfect cube, and a measure of length 
based on a unit that is a definite fraction of 
nothing in nature. 

The only excuse for our continuing to use 
such a cumbrous system is that we are wonted 
to it, and that it would be hard to change our 
habit; but that is the excuse for the British 
currency system, and in that case we do not 
think it sufficient. It is objected to the change 
that it can never be made complete, for it is 
alleged that in the countries where the metric 
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system has long been in use, the old systems 
are used, too. Possibly that is true of the 
peasants in their dealings with one another, 
especially in remote country regions; but even 
they have to know and to use the legal weights 
and measures also. ’ 

In every respect the metric system is better 
than our complex and antiquated system. It is 
better because all measures are referred to a 
single unit, and better, too, because it is easier 
to add, subtract and multiply in decimal terms 
than in terms in which there is no regular 
interval of variation between the units. The 
United States and Great Britain are almost 
the only important countries that have not 
adopted it, and uniformity throughout the 
world is most desirable. That science in every 
branch and in every land employs it exclu- 
sively, except when it is necessary to defer to 
British and American ignorance of the sys- 
tem, should be a final proof that we nonad- 
herents ought to accept it. 

No doubt the period of change would be 
irksome; but the people of Central and South 
America, who are no more intelligent or perse- 
vering than we are, have mastered it, and so, 
too, have more than half of the rest of the 
white population of the earth, including some 
nations that we do not rate high in brain power. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From May 30 to June 4) 


HE PEACE CONGRESS. —The counter- 

proposals of the German delegates were 
officially submitted to the Allied representa- 
tives on May 29. They expressed the willing- 
ness of Germany to undertake an indemnity 
of $25, 000, 000,000, but asked that the first pay- 
ment be postponed until 1926; protested against 
the alienation of territory hitherto German 
without a plebiscite; asked for an immediate 
place in the League of Nations with the powers 
of a mandatary over the former German colo- 
nies ; and promised to disarm all German battle- 
ships on condition that a part of the German 
mercantile fleet was returned. The attitude of the 
Germans was less difficult than some of Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau’s earlier expressions had 
led the world to expect, and on June 2 it was 
announced that the entire membership of the 
British cabinet had gone to Paris to consult 
with Mr. Lloyd George concerning the wisdom 
of modifying the terms of the peace treaty. — 
On June 2 also the draft of the treaty with 
Austria was presented to the Austrian dele- 
gates. Its terms are in general similar to those 
of the German treaty. Austria must surrender 
its entire navy, recognize the independence of 
its former provinces now included in the 
Czecho - Slovak and Jugo-Slav states and of 
Hungary, and consent to the trial of persons 
accused of planning or bringing on the war. 
The clauses dealing with the reparations de- 
manded from Austria and the limitations to be 
placed on its armaments were not made public. 
The question of Fiume and the Adriatic coast 
still hung fire. 9 


AN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE.—On 

June 2 the Pan-American commercial 
conference assembled in Washington. Twenty- 
one republics were represented by about five 
hundred delegates. e 


HE AEROPLANES.— The hydroplane 
NC-4 completed its journey on May 31, 
when it flew from Ferrol, Spain, to Plymouth, 
England. Lieut. Com. Read and his crew got 
an enthusiastic reception both at Plymouth 
and at London. 3 E 


OVERNMENT AND RAILWAYS.—On 
June 2 the Supreme Court sustained the 
Federal government in increasing railway fares 
and telegraph and telephone rates, both inter- 
state and intra-state. Judge Brandeis was the 
only dissenter, and he only so far as the deci- 
sion affected the wire rates. The decision affects 
litigation begun in about forty states. 


se] 
ONGRESS.—On June 4 the Senate passed 
the amendment to the Constitution giving 
the suffrage to women by a vote of 56 to 25. 
The House passed the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill on the same day. 
S 


ABOR TROUBLES. —The strike at Winni- 
peg remained unsettled, although the 
postal .and fire services were again manned, 
partly by volunteers. The strikers made more 
than one demonstration at the buildings of the 
provincial Parliament and demanded the resig- 
nation of Premier Norris, which he refused to 
give. The general strikes ordered in other cities 
in support of the Winnipeg strike met with 
different degrees of success. At Toronto about 
ten thousand workmen went out, but the 
firemen and railway men refused to lend them- 
selves to the movement. At Vancouver, Cal- 
gary and several towns in the mining district 
of British Columbia strikes were ordered, but 





proved less serious than that at Winnipeg. —— 
A strike that threatened to become general 
prevailed in Paris and crippled the transport 
system, and in Toledo, Ohio, a strike of auto- 
mobile workmen led to riots in which two 
men were killed. 


NARCHIST OUTRAGES.—On June 2 
there was a concerted attempt made to 
intimidate and if possible to kill officials who, 
in the discharge of their duty, had incurred 
the resentment of the Anarchists and Bol- 
shevists. Bombs were exploded at the homes 
of Att’y-Gen. Palmer in Washington, Mayor 
H. L. Davis in Cleveland, Judge Albert F. 
Hayden in Boston, Justice C. C. Nott, Jr., in 
New York, and several others. No one was 
killed in the houses that were wrecked, but 
the man believed to have been responsible for 
the outrage at Washington was blown to pieces 
when the bomb exploded. 
Ss 
EXICO.— The so - called Villista party, 
which is in revolt against the Carranza 
government, has proclaimed Gen. Felipe An- 
geles as president of Mexico. Gen. Angeles was 
conspicuous in the revolutionary movement 
against Huerta and was chief of artillery under 
Pancho Villa. He is an abler and better- 
educated man than Villa, who is said to call 
himself now Gen. Angeles’ secretary of war. 
e 
USSIA.—It was announced that the Con- 
gress of the Constitutional Democratic 
party had sent a telegram to Adm. Kolchak 
recognizing him as the leader of the move- 
ment toward liberty and order in Russia. —— 
British warships in the Gulf of Finland en- 
gaged a Bolshevist squadron on the morning 
of May 31 and drove it back to Kronstadt. — 
Moscow declared that Red troops had driven 
the Poles out of Kovno and had occupied 
Kherson on the Black Sea. 
Ss 
ERMANY.—On June 1 a republic of the 
J Rhine was proclaimed in several cities of 
the occupied district. According to the procla- 
mation, the new republic is to include the 
province of the Rhineland, Rhenish Hesse, the 
duchy of Nassau and the Palatinate; Coblenz 
is named as the capital, but the provisional 
government is to sit for the present at Wiesba- 
den. Dr. Dorten, a magistrate of Bonn, is the 
president of the republic. The movement is 
declared by its sponsors not to be anti-German, 
but anti-Prussian. The strength of the move- 
ment among the people is doubtful, and the 
Berlin government has protested strongly 
against the disposition of the French to sup- 
port the new régime.——The ultra-conserva- 
tive parties at Berlin—the German People’s 
party and the National People’s party—have 


withdrawn their support from the Ebert gov-| 


ernment, giving as their reason for doing so 
the ‘‘ignominious’’ counter-proposals offered 
at Versailles. The Junkers are especially 
angry because the Berlin government did not 
instantly reject any proposal to put on trial 
persons believed to be responsible for the dec- 
laration of war. e 


UNGARY.—Vienna dispatches reported 
that the Bolshevist régime at Budapest 
was virtually at an end, and said that Herr 
German, a former member of the Karolyi cab- 
inet, was now at the head of the government. 
e 
FGHAN WAR. — The murder of Habib 
Ullah Khan is now known to have been 
carried out by a nationalist party headed by 
his brother, Nasrullah Khan, and his son, 
Amanullah Khan. Habib Ullah was disliked 
because of his friendliness toward England, 
and his death was the signal for a carefully 
planned attempt to invade and conquer north- 
ern India. London declared on June 1 that 
Afghan attacks against Thal had been repulsed, 
and that British airmen had dropped bombs on 
Kabul and Jalalabad. e 


LAND.—Premier Paderewski announced 

that he should ask President Wilson to 
send a commission of Americans to Poland to 
investigate the treatment of the Jews in that 
country. He asserts that the pogroms reported 
from Polish territory 
have been carried out 
by outlaws or Bolshe- 
viki, who have been 
punished whenever the 
government could lay 
its hands on them, and 
that the stories have 
been circulated by pro- 
German Jews who 
wish to discredit the 
Polish government. On 
the other hand, the 
Jewish committee in 
New York declaresthat 
it has proof that Polish soldiers were impli- 
cated in some of the massacres and that the 
Polish newspapers encouraged them. ——The 
Polish army has occupied Stanislau, in east- 
ern Galicia. ° 


ECENT DEATH.—On May 29, Robert 
Bacon, former Ambassador to France and 
former Secretary of State, aged 58. 





ROBERT BACON 











Westclox 
- for punctual familes 


It takes seven words to say: 
Clocks made by the Western Clock 
Company. There’s one word that 
says the same thing: Westclox. 


Westclox is the family-name of a 
line of good alarm clocks. Big 
Ben heads the family. On his big, 
friendly dial you read: Westclox— 
Big Ben. 


In the same way you'll find the 
name, Westclox, on the dial of 
every other clock in Big Ben’s 
family: Westclox—Sleep-Meter, 
Westclox—America and Westclox— 
Baby Ben. 


All of these clocks are Westclox 
in good standing. They’re ail faith- 
ful timekeepers and _ punctual 
alarms; they’re a// made by the 
patented process that is back of 
Big Ben’s success. 


Punctual families like an alarm 
clock that does two things and does 
them well: it must be an on-the-dot 
breakfast call; it must keep good 
time all day. 


That’s why this punctual family 
of Westclox is popular in so many 
homes today. Look for the mark, 
Westclox. It’s on the dial and on 
the orange-colored, six-sided tag 
of every clock we make. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of ‘@estclox 


La Salle & Peru. Illinois. U S.A 
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FROM THE TRAIN 
Cy George Sterling 


HO roam you, happy hills, 
Now fairer with the setting of the sun? 
Who, at the crystal sources of your rills, 
Drink when the day is done? 


Surely your glens are cool, . 
Where swiftly flows the laurel-shadowed 
stream, 
Passing with sorrowed voice from pool to 
pool, 
As life from dream to dream. 


Purple, distinct, afar, 
Your treeless ridges wall the waiting skies, 
Where soon the solitary evening star 
Unclarioned shail rise. 


Stands a wayfarer dim, 
Where now the roses of the light are 
thrown, 
invisible to me as I to him, 
And still to be unknown. 


Happy, who can delay 
And watch the white, eternal stars put 
forth! 
1 bid farewell to beauty and the day, 
Where the loud train roars north. 


oS 
A MODERN MIRACLE 


MIRACLE in these prosaic times—is 
such athing credible? No, you will say, 
there have been no miracles since 
Jesus walked among men and pitied 
them. But wait, let us not be hasty. 

Once upon a time not so very long 
ago a man walked forth into his fruit garden to 
gratify his eyes with the sight of the many kinds 
of plants that grew there. He was an elderly man 
who long ago had fought in our Civil War, and who 
now found his greatest enjoyment in the cultivation 
of garden and orchard. It was in late September, 
after all the harvest of fruit had been gathered 
and the plants and trees were preparing for the 
coming year by storing away in certain cells food 
to be used the next spring. Most of the leaves had 
changed their bright green for colors drab and 
sombre, and some had already fallen. The straw- 
berry bed was still fresh and verdant in its green 
leaves, for there Jack Frost finds a rebel that he 
can never quite subdue. 

But what are those pearly white spots conspicu- 
ous among the green? The planter of the garden 
looks in wonder, stoops down, convinces himself. 
Then he stands erect and ponders. He has seen a 
strawberry plant that had duly borne its crop in 
the spring in full bloom; but this, although uncom- 
mon, had occurred before. He has seen more than 
this, though: he has seen the sixteen runner plants 
of this mother, offspring plants of but a few weeks’ 
growth, every one of them also in full flower and 
some with maturing berries. 

Such a sight had never appeared to him or any 
other man. What could it mean? At last he came 
to a decision: he would dig up these plants and 
set them in a special bed; there he would tend 
them carefully and see whether next year they 
continued to display their new faculty of bearing 
in the fall and their precocity in fruitage. 

This he did. When spring came they bore abun- 
dantly, and then ceased, like the other plants. 
But lo! in a few weeks forth came a new crop of 
buds that flowered and fruited, and afterwards, 
in regular sequence, came buds and flowers and 
fruit, until the icy hand of frost put an end to all 
growing things. Here was another discovery: they 
were more than fall bearers, they were true ever- 
bearers, &@ much more valuable quality; and that 
quality was evidently fixed in these plants, so that 
it constituted a new type, a new race. Men had 
labored to produce this new race; they had called 
in the aid of science, of human ingenuity; they 
had explored the world for plants with these pro- 
clivities; they had combined various varieties by 
crossing; they had developed many seedlings, 
seeking diligently to create the everbearing plant, 
but in vain. 

And finally, God had chosen the garden of this 
nature-loving man to work a miracle. No one sus- 
pected that his hand had been there; no one 
dreamed that some day or some night, some morn 
or some eve, He, the Omnipotent Spirit, had 
breathed upon a certain lowly plant, had chosen 
it above all others and blessed it to man’s use. No 
one had heard that still small voice which the vast 
universe itself obeys without question, but never- 
theless the miracle remained for eye to see and 
hand to touch; and from that single plant and its 
offspring, so blessed above its kind, has descended 
the family of everbearers that is now found in 
almost every country of the world. 
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A VERAY PARFIT, GENTIL 
KNIGHT 


N the edge of the stoop of the biggest 
tenement in the valley sat Rosa Maria. 
Her arms were clasped very tight 
round her knees; her little teeth gritted 
hard together. Rosa Maria was trying 
to get her courage up. She wanted to 

ask a tremendous favor of Tony. Tony was Rosa’s 

brother, and a soldier. He had come back from the 
war with a beautiful Khaki uniform, an overseas 

cap that he wore very much on one side, and a 

gold chevron on his left arm. Tony had been to 

France. He had won the war. Rosa was so proud 

to be a relative of his that at times she could hardly 

contain herself. Suddenly she sat up very straight 
on the edge of the stoop and locked her two hands 
together in her lap. Tony was coming up the street. 

She must ask the favor now, and she did want it 

so badly. Suppose it should be refused! 

‘Hello, kid!’ Tony greeted her cheerfully. 

“Tony!” 

“Well?” 

“I want to ask you something.” 

“All right. Shoot!” 

‘Tony!’ It came out in a rush. “Before you take 
your uniform off and put on your regular clothes, 
will you walk down Main Street with me just 
once ?” 

Rosa Maria trembled. Tony stared at her hard 
for a few minutes, a look she did not understand 
in his eyes; then he said slowly, ‘Why, sure I will, 
kid, if you want me to. Will to-morrow afternoon 
do?” 

Rosa Maria’s heart almost stopped beating. To- 


























morrow would be Saturday ; there would be crowds 





of people downtown to see her glory. “Oh, thank 
you!’’ she gasped, and scuttled before him into the 
house. 

“It seemed kinda pitiful,’ Tony explained to 
the head worker at the Valley Settlement a few 
days later. “Here I am nothin’ but a buck private 
with one service chevron, and I’m the symbol of 
the whole war to that kid. She treats me like I 
was Pershing. So I thought I’d better make up 
the difference the best way I could.” 

And he did make it up, royally. He not only 
walked downtown with Rosa Maria, but he bought 
her a bunch of flowers and a box of chocolate 
creams, and then, in the sight of all Main Street, 
he took her to the movies. Rosa Maria, on the 
pinnacle of bliss, scarcely saw the pictures, so ab- 
sorbed was she in the violets at her indefinite 
thirteen-year-old waistline and in Tony’s overseas 
cap, which he let her hold on her lap. 

After all, perhaps Rosa Maria was not so far 
wrong as Tony thought in her idea of the perfect 


knight. 
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WHEN THE BREAKERS BLEW 


T had been fine and cool when he first came in. 
I Outside it was one hundred and five degrees; 

inside, freezing cold. The contrast was very 
agreeable, and Charley Grant, says Popular Sci- 
ence, went to work installing new electric lamps 
in the cold-storage room with a sense of relief. 
But after a while he began to feel the chill, and 
occasionally he stopped to thrash his arms about 
to warm them. He saw quicker relief in finishing 
his job and getting out into the warm sun, and 
hurried to fit down the last of the protecting glass 
globes and to fasten them. Then, picking up his 
tools, he hurried to the heavy door and tried to 
pull it open. The door would not open. Then he 
remembered that the man who had let 
him in had locked it purposely. The 





Phrenologist of Argentine, Mo., that it is far more 
preferable to the one Night-Stand which has had 
such a run in the West. At the World office it was 
regarded as a boon, and as I took the burlap pant$ 
off its little legs there was a hush in the great 
office such as one runs up against in the boudoir 
of a timid old maid. 

I can truly say, gentlemen, that you have ap- 
pealed to a chord in my heart which has up to this 
time been born to blush unseen, as a man writes 
me from Crank’s Landing, this state. 

I recognize also your thoughtfulness in enclos- 
ing pitcher and antique drinking cup, for you must 
have known that I could not get one here or else- 
where. Nothing is more annoying to me, while in 
the midst of a lecture and striving to think of a 
hard word, than to have to pause and send out to 
Moline, Ill., for the crock which I have so long 
been accustomed to drinking from. 

Oh, sir, you have indeed aroused my whole being 
and inspired thoughts which I did not think that I 
could think. I will now write a lecture that shall 
be in harmony with your pleasant little stand and 
wherever I go people will follow me and endorse 
the stand I have taken. 

In closing let me state that you are perfectly 
free to use my name in whatever coéperation you 
may choose to carry out in regards of having it 
printed and circulated to and fro. 

Yours With Respect, 
Bill Nye. 
¢ ¢ 


WORLD’S LARGEST WATER WHEEL 


HIS interesting-looking water wheel, writes 

a contributor, is the largest in the world. It 
is in Laxey, a small mining town of the Isle 

of Man, and it is used to pump the drainage water 
from the deep mines of the vicinity. These mines 





room had to be kept cold, the man had 
said. He would come back and let him 
out. 

Charley pounded on the door, but 
his fists gave out a dull thud that was 
barely audible. He listened, but could 
hear only the faint hum of the ma- 
chinery. The room was underground, 
and there were no windows. The ven- 
tilator pipes that led upstairs were too 
small to allow him to crawl through 
them. After a tour of inspection he came 
back to the door once more. He simply 
must get out. He looked for a bell or 
signal line. The only communication 
with the rest of the plant was the 
frosted ammonia pipes and the lighting 
and power conduit. He tried tapping on 
the pipes, but the frost deadened the 
blows. 

He felt that he would have to act 
quickly, for his fingers and feet were 
becoming numb. A big two-inch con- 
duit that carried the power wires from 
the dynamo room to an extra pump 
room was right over his head. He 
followed the pipe along its course and 
found an iron junction box, and with 
his screw driver pried off the lid. The 
wires were embedded in hardened insu- 
lation compound, and the cold made his 
hands clumsy; but he chipped and cut and pried 
until the copper lay bare before him in the bright 
light of the lamps. 

He knew that the power was on, for the pumps 
were run constantly. His plan was to short-circuit 
the wires and blow out the breaker in the dynamo 
room. The circuit breakers were little magnetic 
devices that automatically opened the circuit when 
the load on the dynamo became too heavy. By 
that means he could attract the attention of the 
engineer, who would look for trouble if the break- 
ers blew too often. He dropped his big pliers across 
the two wires. There was a spluttering flash, then 
total darkness. He withdrew the pliers and waited. 
The lights glowed again in a minute. Again he put 
in the pliers. Another flash, and then darkness. 
Four more times that happened in quick succes- 
sion, and then came permanent darkness. 

Up in the dynamo room the engineer was dis- 
turbed by the angry bark of the circuit breakers. 
He pulled out the main switch, pushed in the 
breakers and then threw in the main switch. Again 
the breakers blew out. Clearly there must be trou- 
ble somewhere. 

“Say, Carson,” he called to a man passing the 
door, “give me your key to the underground room! 
There’s trouble somewhere down there.” 

Carson reached for his keys. “ There’s a man 
working on the lights. Ask him. By George,” he 
added, ‘“the’s been there almost two hours!” 
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“THE LITTLE MAMMOTH LECTURE 
STAND” 


HE illness of Bill Nye brought the reading 
tours that he conducted with James Whit- 
comb Riley to a close, and when Nye regained 

his health he made a profitable engagement with 
the New York World. Nye moved to New York 
City, Mr. E. H. Eitel tells us in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, whence he wrote to Mr. Riley, commenting 
on “the effete East,” and saying, “God grant that 
in pitching my tent in this growing town I may not 
become effeter than I now am, and that my clothes 
will always continue to be large enough for me.” 

In the meantime Riley’s thoughts were on Nye. 
As he and Amos Walker, former manager of the 
Nye-Riley tours, were strolling about town one 
day they wandered into a kind of old curiosity 
shop. “There,” said Riley, ‘‘we saw a diminutive 
table resembling one of those old-fashioned stands 
they set by the speaker in a country church or 
town hall. It was made of walnut, you know, and 
had a drawer in it. It was very short and slender, 
and somehow we thought how comical Nye would 
look lecturing beside it. So we bought the stand, 
boxed it up with an old ‘white pitcher and cup, 
and shipped it to the World office. With it we sent 
directions and a pile of testimonials explaining 
and indorsing it as ‘the little mammoth lecture 
stand.’ ’’ Riley’s letter has been lost, Mr. Eitel ex- 
plains, but Nye’s reply preserves the humor of the 
incident perfectly : 

New York, June 18, 1887. 

Messrs. Strawns & Walker, Patentees and Pro- 
viders of ‘‘Little Mammoth Lecture Stand.” 

Gentlemen or Sirs. I take pleasure in acknowl- 
edging your stand, which arrived per U. S. Express 
at this office Friday, and beg to enclose you here- 
with the Godspeed referred to in yours of May 
24th. I would send it to you if I had to get along 
all next week without a godspeed, so proud and 
tickled am I with my little stand. 

I agree with Mr. Updergraff, the well-known 








“But one afternoon she appeared at the door 
with her beamingest smile, and says she, ‘1 sup- 
pose you haven’t got an ear trumpet?’ 

“Well, I wasn’t so much surprised at the ques- 
tion as I was glad that I could say, ‘No, I haven't,’ 
without telling a fib. 

“«T have,’ says she, ‘and I thought perhaps you 
would like to borrow it. I hear you talking to your 
company, and I know how hard work it is.’ Then 
she brought the trumpet from under her shawl. 

‘“‘Mother Parkman had been at the window, and 
now she came out, full of interest. The funny part 
was that her family had often urged her to have 
an ear trumpet, but she never would. But now, 
when a perfect stranger offered to lend her one, 
she was all eagerness to try it. 

“So they went into the living room and had a 
long session together. Mrs. Grouse’s whole family 
history was poured in through the ear trumpet, 
with fullest particulars about the grandmother 
who had owned it. Mother Parkman was delighted 
with her visitor. 

“When Mrs. Grouse got up at last to go she said, 
‘O Mrs. Parkman, I wonder if you have a razor in 
the house? My man is wearing a full beard, and 
I’ve been teasing him to shave it off. But he says 
his razor hasn’t any edge on it.’ 

“Well, I wasn’t bound by my word to say, ‘No, 
I haven’t,’ the second time; but, anyway, Mother 
Parkman saved me the trouble of an answer. ‘I 
know where John keeps it,’ says she; and she hur- 
ried off, pleased as a child, to get it. 

“Mr. Parkman is very choice of his razor, and 
he was a little put out when he got home at night 
and found that it had been borrowed, and all the 
more so when he went after it and found nobody 
at home. I didn’t much blame him, although 1 
didn’t fail to remind him that his mother had only 
done good and lent. You see, he was intending to 
go to a lodge supper and had put off shaving until 
night on that account. He wouldn’t go 
as he was, and so he spent the evening 








THE WATER WHEEL AT LAXEY, ISLE OF MAN 


have been worked for almost two centuries and 
are now over fourteen hundred feet deep. 

The wheel is an overshot wheel, and the water 
for driving it is conducted from a reservoir on a 
hill near by and ascends inside the round masonry 
column at the left of the wheel. 

The wheel has a diameter of seventy-two feet 
and six inches and is six feet broad. It exerts two 
hundred horse power and is capable of pumping 
two hundred and fifty gallons per minute from a 
depth of twelve hundred feet. Its crank stroke is 
ten feet. 

The wheel forms one of the principal attractions 
of the island, both because of its mechanical in- 
terest and because of the fine view that can be 
had from the platform at the top. It is said by the 
natives that on a clear day it is possible to see 
the ocean on all sides of the island, although I 
have never been able to do so. 
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THE GOOD OF LENDING 


ye O you see much of your new neighbors, 
Mrs. Parkman?” asked Mrs. Ballard at 
the Sewing Circle. 

“Considerable,” replied the lady addressed, bit- 
ing off her speech and a thread at the same time. 

‘That little house has been crowded in so close 
to your residence!”’ Mrs. Ballard went on sympa- 
thetically. “I hope they are not objectionable 
people?” 

“Oh, no! The man seems to be industrious and 
of good habits; the children are not unusually 
noisy, and Mrs. Grouse is a pleasant little body— 
and very neighborly.” 

“A little too much so?” suggested Mrs. Ballard, 
with a smile. All the other ladies were now evi- 
dently interested, and in spite of herself Mrs. 
Parkman’s tongue was loosened. 

“Mrs. Grouse is a borrower!” she declared. ‘It 
isn’t only that she has borrowed coffee, sugar, 
umbrella, cream of tartar, postage stamps, eggs, 
and such like. I’ve known quite ordinary people 
to do as much as that. But she has asked for 
things, and got them, too, that I was never called 
on to lend before. 

“For a partial list I might mention hairpins, 
bean pot, tooth powder, dominoes, button hook, 
paint brush, egg beater, mouse trap, rocking-horse, 
lamp wick and alarm clock. 

“She will begin by asking, ‘Have you got such 
and such a thing?’ Then, in the most winning way, 
‘Would you just as soon lend me —’ What can I 
say? 

“Well, one day I made up my mind what I would 
say. I told Mr. Parkman that the very next time 
that she asked if I had got something, no matter 
what it was, I was going to say, ‘No, I haven’t.’ 

““*Why,’ says Mr. Parkman, ‘that will be telling 
a fib, won’t it?’ 

“*No,’ says I, ‘not exactly. She will mean, have 
I got such a thing to lend, and I shall mean that I 
haven’t got it—to lend.’ 

“Oh, don’t be so hard-hearted,’ says he. ‘Re- 
member the injunction, “Do good and lend.”’ 

“T own I was almost sorry about what I’d said 
I'd do, for it did seem a little like telling a fib. But 
I had passed my word, and I stuck to my purpose. 

“Just at this time Mr. Parkman’s mother came to 
make us a visit. She is the dearest old lady you 
ever saw, but very hard of hearing;. and that, 
along with her wanting to know about everything 
that’s going on, makes it pretty hard to entertain 
her. I was so much occupied that I hardly noticed 
that Mrs. Grouse hadn’t been in for a day or two. 





at home. 

“About eight o’clock he thought he 
heard a noise in the stable, and, going 
out there, he found that his high-bred 
colt, that I tell him he thinks more of 
than he does of me, had got into some 
trouble with the halter and was in dan- 
ger of serious injury at any minute. 
Mr. Parkman said when he got back 
to the house that he was five hundred 
dollars better off than he would have 
been if he had had the use of his razor 
and so had gone to that supper. 

‘“««Tn the future,’ he said to me in his 
joking way, ‘never neglect an opportu- 
nity to lend.’ 

“Well, I presume I never shall; and 
as long as Mrs. Grouse is a neighbor 
of mine I guess there will always be 
an opportunity.” 
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a. I. 
A LITTLE monkey, captured dur- 





ing the Akeley African Expedi- 

tion and named J. T., for J. T. 
McCutcheon, the cartoonist, who was 
@ member of the party, proved to be a 
great pet of Mrs. C. E. Akeley, who also 
was one of the explorers. Our porters 
made a basket-like trap and baited it with corn, 
writes Mrs. Akeley, and the monkey was only 
frightened when the basket fell snugly over her. 
We judged she was about eight months old; and 
she surely was as.saucy as she could be. 

She was so pretty that when we left the Tana 
River camp three or four days later, we decided 
to take her along with us. She rode on top of a 
porter’s load. When we got into a new camp that 
night she jumped on my lap—her first acceptance 
of friendship—and sat there and ate a banana. 
After a while I began to brush her hair tentatively. 
She made a face at me; then she decided that she 
rather liked the brushing, and after that she ex- 
pected it every day. 

She soon dropped into our ways without any 
training. She learned things quickly, but most 
quickly the things she liked best. For example, 
she liked to take a bath. The black boy would 
bring her tub of water into the tent évery day. She 
liked the water hot, and would always put her 
hand in to test the temperature before she jumped 
in. If it was either too hot or too cold she would 
fly at the boy. She played with the soap like a 
child and got in and out of the water many times. 
When she had had enough she always climbed to 
the top of the tent and sat in the sun. 

Her vision for small objects, as well as her del- 
icate sense of touch, was shown in the care with 
which she ripped fine stitches from cloth. Some- 
times, when I was sewing or reading and wanted 
to get rid of her, I would give her some old gar- 
ment, and she would rip out the stitches without 
tearing the smallest corner of it. I am afraid that, 
in spite of the dolls she played with and her strong 
attachment for us, she was lonesome, for we did 
not have other monkeys for her to play with. 

Patch proved to be J. T.’s best companion, but 
he did not enter her life until we were on the boat 
coming back to America. He was a little yellow 
monkey from South Africa. The passenger who 
owned him left the boat at Port Said, but could 
not pay the fare for the monkey, which fell into 
the hands of the captain. It was just after Patch 
had been down in the coalhole that J. T. first saw 
him, but she immediately put her arms round him, 
and so the captain said that she could have him. 
After that Patch and J. T. were inseparable. 
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HOW TO DISPOSE OF BORES 


MUNICIPAL government official who had 
an easy-going doorkeeper, says Harper’s 
Magazine, was for a long time pestered by 

a bore. Finally he hit upon a plan to get rid of him 
for good. 

“Dick, do you know why Collins continues to 
come here so regularly?” he asked. 

“hoon” 

“Well, Dick, I don’t mind telling you, in confi- 
dence, he’s after your job.” 

From that day on the official was never troubled 
by the bore. 
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LUXURIES OF MODERN EDUCATION 


OHNNY handed the following note from his 
mother to the teacher one morning: 

Dere Teecher. You keep tellin’ my boy to 
brethe with his diafram. Maybe rich children has 
got diaframs, but how about when there father 
only makes one dollar and fifty cents a day and 
has got five children to keep? First, it’s one thing, 
then it’s another, and now it’s diaframs. That’s 
the worst yet. 
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THE PINK POODLE 


By Kate Hudson 


ITTLE Tommy Thacker looked up suddenly from his 
cream toast and strawberry jam. “I saw a pink 
poodle to-day,” he said. 

The family all looked at him. 

“Pink poodles don’t grow on bushes,” remarked Jeff, 
an older brother. 

“Now, Tommy —” his mother began gently. 

Tommy went on eating jam. “‘I saw one,” he said. 

“T hope that trip to town didn’t overtax his mind,’”’ Mr. 
Thacker remarked. He looked hard at his youngest son. 

‘It was a pink poodle, pink all over,’’ Tommy asserted. 

‘‘Pinkish, maybe,” his sister Jean suggested hopefully. 

“Pink,” Tommy repeated firmly. ‘‘With a white face.” 

“T think Tommy ought to be punished,” said Aunt 
Sarah, who was very strict. ‘He used to imagine all kinds 
of things like that when he was three years old, but he 
should know better by this time.’ 

“The poodle,” Tommy went on, “belonged to a Mr. 
Popham, because I heard some one say, ‘Hello, Popham!’ ”” 

“To the poodle?” said Jeff. ‘‘I don’t see that that proves 
anything.” 

“To the man with the poodle,’’ said Tommy. “And then 
he said, ‘When are you going to air your blue cat ?’”’ 

“This is getting worse and worse,’? Mr. Thacker de- 
clared, “There is a man named Popham in Bridgeville, 
but he’s a strong-minded business man. He wouldn’t own 
a pink poodle even if there were such a thing to be had.”’ 

**And there isn’t,” said Jeff; while Aunt Sarah re- 
marked that children were different in these days from 
what they were in her time. 

But mother said, “Of course he thinks he saw it, Sarah. 
Perhaps he isn’t quite well.” 

Just then Cousin Bascom Thacker dropped in. He in- 
sisted on knowing what all the excitement was about. 

Jeff explained. ‘“I'‘ommy, here, has been dreaming.” 

Cousin Bascom looked inquiringly at Tommy, who 
obligingly told about the pink poodle. 

‘“*Well,”’ said Cousin Bascom when the story was ended, 
‘people live to learn. I’m pretty sure you’re mistaken, 
Tommy, but I can’t prove it.” 

‘“‘Tommy’s the one to do the proving,” Jeff said. 

“That’s only fair,” said Aunt Sarah. The rest of the 
family agreed with her, except mother, who looked worried. 

‘Tell you what, old man,” said Cousin Bascom sud- 
denly. “I always have been interested in rare animals. 
The day that you show me a bright pink poodle, dead or 
alive, I’ll give you a bright new dollar.” 

After that Tommy never missed an opportunity to ride 
up to Bridgeville. And all the time he was there he watched 
the streets. But for weeks he watched in vain. Then one 
morning, in his home village, he saw the strange dog 
again. An automobile drew up in front of the hotel, and 
a man got out. Behind him a small pink animal ran caper- 
ing and frisking. People stopped on the street to stare at 
the queer little creature. 


Tommy hesitated a moment ; then he went-ttp-to-the-—~ 


man and touched his cap. “Please, sir,” he said, “would 
you, would you, lend me that dog for fifteen minutes ?”” 

The man stopped and looked the boy over. “Are you 
sure you'll be kind to him?” he asked. 

Tommy promised earnestly that he would. 

“Then take him,” said the man, ‘‘for fifteen years, if 
you like. I’m tired of being laughed at. Here, Mop!” He 
put the dog into Tommy’s outstretched arms. 

Tommy waited for only one more question. “Was he 
born pink, sir?’’ he said. 

The man threw back his head and laughed. ‘‘No,’’ he 
answered. “He sort of brought his pinkness on himself, 
You see, he’s so full of curiosity that he would persist 
in poking round my dye factory, and one day he fell into 
a vat of red dye. It wasn’t hot enough to hurt him, but— 
well, the pink won’t come out.” 

Tommy hurried away to his cousin Bascom’s office. 

His cousin opened the door. ‘‘Well, Thomas Thacker!’ 
he said. ‘‘And what have you there?” 

“This,” replied Tommy. He set the dog on the floor. 

Cousin Bascom threw up both hands. “‘Upon my word!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Real old rose, or else I’m color blind.’ 
He fumbled in his pocket. ““Here, Tommy,” he said, “take 
your dollar. I’ll drop in to-night to hear the tale.”’ 

The Thackers were just sitting down to supper when 
Tommy reached home, He opened and shut the dining- 
room door much more quietly than usual. One hand was 
in his pocket, rattling something. “‘I’ve proved it,’’ he said- 





I think your party bonnet 
Would be a satin tulip 


If Hats Were Made of Flowers 


If hats were made of flowers, You'd wear for fun and frolic 
A crinkled daffodil 

With a crown quite comfortable Would be your Sunday bonnet— 
With a touch of green upon it. And a flaring yellow frill. 
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ORAWINGS BY WALT HARRIS 


A SORRY TALE 


By Adelbert Caldwell and Jasper Lewis 


a Pst NG Zenas Zebra wished to go out to the park to play. 

“If you’ll come back by four o’clock,” his mother said, 
. “you may.” He promised that he truly would, and gam- 
boled off in glee. Perhaps in all the countryside there was no 
chap more puffed with pride than this same Zenas Z. His per- 
sonal appearance was to him a joy profound. He loved the way 
his stripes ran up, the way his stripes ran round. He reached the 
park, and stared to see how very simply dressed the other crea- 
tures seemed to be,—the lion and the chimpanzee, the beavers 
working busily,—though plainly ’twas their best. The monkeys 
were a dowdy pair; they made our hero smile. The frowzy camel 
and the bear were sadly out of style. He hardly could repress a 
laugh before the out-of-date giraffe, the frumpy crocodile, “‘Friend 
seals,” he said, “your skin-tight coats old-fashioned are, though 
warm.” And, “Dear raccoon, stripes round the tail alone are 
dreadful form.”’ He told the parrots fashion frowned on mixing 
red and green. He stood before the leopard’s cage, remarking, 
‘Stripes are all the rage’”—then gayly strutted back and forth to 
let himself be seen. The dusk came on; he found a seat in some 
secluded spot, and fell asleep, still proud and pleased, his promise 
quite forgot. Well, well, he wakened from his nap a wiser and a 
humbler chap. (This thing is true, though sad.) His coat and 
vest were stripéd still; but when he turned,—ah, bitter pill!— 
his trousers were bright plaid. 




















‘*Proved what?” the family asked. Some people’s memories are very short. 

For answer Tommy stepped back and threw open the door. A small 
object scampered in and went dashing round the room. The cat jumped on 
a chair and arched her back, bristling like a brush. 

“The pink poodle!’ cried the family, all in one breath. 

‘‘We don’t want a freak dog —” Jeff began, and two or three of the others 
began to protest. But Mr. Thacker held up his hand. 

“We told Tommy to prove it, you know,” he said. Then he turned to his 
son. “Maybe we can dye him again—how about it, Tom?” 

Tommy was gazing proudly at the poodle. “I like pink very well,” he 
said thoughtfully, “but I might be willing to try purple a little later on.” 


You’d choose for church a beauty: 


The sweetest flower that grows 


A soft, pink, ruffled rose. 


A daisy crisp and snowy 
Would be the 





THE SWORD OF THE KINGDOM 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


HE sword hung in its gold sheath on the wall of 

| the castle throne room where little Prince Eric 

could see it every day. The hilt was crusted with 

gems—bright red rubies, clear green emeralds and dark 

blue sapphires—that flashed their rainbow colors in the 
sunshine. 

“It is your sword, Prince Erie,” his father, the king, 
had told him ever since he was old enough to hold a 
weapon. “Draw it only in a good cause, my son.” 

It was a fair kingdom over which Prince Erie would rule 
some day. It lay in a ring of fertile hills, and was rich with 
orchards and grain fields. On one side were great mines, 
where gold was dug out and made into money and beau- 
tiful things. On the other side was the land of the shep- 
herds, quiet folk who owned sheep and little else. 

The day Prince Eric was seven years old he had a 
wonderful birthday party. The cake was as tall as he, 
with a regiment of candy soldiers on horses parading 
round it. Among his gifts he found a pair of silver spurs, 
a gilded coach and a velvet cloak lined with ermine. As 
he sat at the head of the table he felt very important and 
proud. ‘ 

“Make us a speech, Your Majesty!” shouted all the 
little guests. The prince rose quickly from his seat. 

“T will draw my sword,” he thought. “Now is the time 
to show my subjects how powerful I am.” 

He left the table and ran to the place in the throne room 
where his sword hung in its sheath. 

“My sword shall speak for me!’’ he said ; and, grasping 
the hilt, he pulled with all his might. 

But the sword would not come out of its sheath. Try as 
he would, he could not make it stir. 

The day on which Prince Eric was eight years old the 
prince from the kingdom of the mines came to his birthday 
party. There was so much gold to spare in that kingdom 
that the prince wore a coronet made of it. Prince Eric had 
no coronet, and although for gifts he had a banner with 
a jeweled dragon on it and a little suit of shining armor 
and a white horse with a long tail, he wanted the coronet 
that the visiting prince wore. But the visiting prince was 
not minded to give it up. 

“Then I will take it!’? Prince Erie cried. He ran to his 
sword and gripped the hilt. 

“‘Now will you give me what I want?” he shouted as 
he pulled. 

But, though he used all his strength, he could not get 
the sword out of its sheath. 

The wise men of the kingdom wondered and shook their 
heads. ‘““The sword must be rusty from age,” they said. 
“The blade is probably dull and useless. What a pity!” 

When Prince Eric was nine years old, he had never been 
beyond the hills that shut his kingdom from the other 
kingdoms. He sometimes wondered what those other 
places were like, but he was so busy riding his horse and 
playing ball with the castle pages that he did not think 
much about anything else. His ninth birthday feast was 
more splendid than any before, with wreaths of candy 
flowers round the plates, a fountain of lemonade in the 
centre of the table, and ices made from wild strawberries 
and orange flowers and the sweetest black cherries. 

The doors of the throne room had just been thrown 
open, and Prince Eric was about to lead his guests in, 
when there was a great commotion at the castle entrance. 

“Keep him back! Don’t let him disturb the prince’s 
birthday party !”’ the guards cried. But in spite of them a 
lad about Prince Eric’s own age, dressed in a shabby shep- 
herd’s smock, ran in and made his way up to the prince. 
His eyes were wide with terror, and he held out his arms 
in pleading. 

“The wolves are coming down from the hills!” the 
shepherd lad cried. “They are killing our sheep and lambs. 
I have come to you for help.” 

Prince Eric hesitated a moment ; it leaped to his tongue 
to rebuke the stranger. Then he rushed to his sword and 
gripped the hilt once more. “Alas!” he cried. “It will 
not come out for me, I fear !’’ 

But the sword slipped out of its sheath as easily as the 
first sunbeam pierces the frosty earth in the spring. Prince 
Eric lifted the keen, shining blade and swung it above his 
head. 

“On tothe shepherd’s kingdom !’’ he cried, and the whole 
court followed his call. They hurried over to the hills and 
rescued every sheep and lamb from the wolves ; and Prince 
Erie’s sword_was the quickest and the best of all. 


ORAWN BY HELEN F. LYON 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


For picnics and for rambles 
Lai for , I; 





A fresh hat every morning, 
With scallops starched and cool. 


A polished buttercup. 
If hats were made of flowers, 
How people would dress up! 
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How to get the most 
out of your porch— 


T can be made the favorite 

gathering place for all the 
family—a delightful outdoor room 
—if it is made cozy and attractive by 
proper use of Porch Shades. Our 

e *’ Book of Porches”’ tells you 
how to do it, shows you how others 
have beautified porches of all kinds and 
sizes with Aerolux Porch Shades. 

This book explains, too, why 
Aerolux Porch Shades give you 
greater comfort and longer wear than 
ordinary shades. 

Write for this book—you will find 
it interesting and you will not be 
obligated in any way. 


The Aeroshade Company 


926 Oakland Ave., 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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Equal to EVERY 


Requirement 


The New Companion Sewing 
Machine is equal to every re- 
quirement of home sewing. It 
is equipped with 
complete set of 
best attachments 
and will yield equally 
good results whether 
the work be the finest 
tucking on sheer mate- 
rial, hemming, ruffling, 
quilting, braiding, up to 
sewing on heavy suitings. 
Try It Three Months Before Deciding. Our 
plan makes it possible for you to try this high- 
grade machine in your home for three months 
before deciding. If not satisfactory we refund 
your money and take back machine at our ex- 
pense. Full particulars sent upon request. 
Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. Our unique 
system of selling direct from factory to home 
effects a large saving for each purchaser. We 
offer a choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee 
each machine for twenty-five years, and pay 
all freight charges to your nearest freight 
station. Shipment made from four conven- 
iently located shipping points in Eastern, 
Central and Western sections. 


A POST-CARD REQUEST brings you our 
free illustrated booklet and Attractive 
Terms by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

























Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





& 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 














Rider Agents Wanted 






pieel noe el oe _— 
pn os fram v4 Le rape tee electric iis zht “ie > 
andhorn, carrier, 8 tool : 
coaster-brake, mud anends and 
anti-skid aren Choice of 44 other [| 
autons colors in the fa- f 


sizes i 
mous “Ranger” line of bicycles. i 
DELIVERED FREE on approval! [ 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for bigit ( 
free catalog and egos of our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous j 
offers and — 
TIRES % PB Horns, Whee, ; 
Sundries, and parts for 
a piarelen sh half usual prices. 
NO MONEY but tell 
a. what you need. Do not buy until you } 
get our prices, terms and the big E cata 


EAD CYCLE SOMPANY' 


Dept. A°50 Chicago 
ee ; 
Shar 











ia 
) tchin in 
AN Wit Cuticura 


All druggists: Soap 25, Ointment 2 & $. acm 3. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dent. B 


Learn Auto 
en¢ Tractor Business 


Big expansion of the business follow- 
ing the war has made greater demand than 
ever for garages and motor mechanics. 
“Learn here in 6 to 8 weeks. Write for Free Book. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, xaweas cite ane 


HAY-FEVER, 10 tell v0 


Let us tell you 

how to diet and care 

for yourself during the next few weeks before your 

Hay-Fever comes on. No eres: Ask for Bulletin 

y-194. P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
for Butterflies, Insects. Simple work 


CASH PAI with my pricelist, pictures, instructions. / 























Hundreds of kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c. at 


once for prospectus. Sinclair, D-71, Ocean Park, Cal. 








GETTING RID OF A BORE 


Squire Marv’s office. Conversation lagged, and 
he let his eyes roam round the room. 

“Hello!” he said. ‘I see you’ve got a new placard 
on the wall. ‘This is my busy day.’ A gentle hint 
to bores, I suppose.” 

“Well, it was meant to be,” said the squire, with 
a grim laugh. ‘I like to have my friends drop in 
occasionally,” he explained, ‘‘even if they have no 
special business. But some of them come a little 
too often and stay altogether too long. They may 
not have anything more important to do at the 
time than to talk polities or spin yarns. But it often 
happens that I have; and in that case, putting my 
time against theirs isn’t an even swap. The fact is, 
the average man is so interesting to himself that 
he can’t imagine that he may be a bore to other 
people.” 

“Puts me in mind of an experience I once had 
trying to get rid of a bore,” said Isaac, as he settled 
himself comfortably in his chair. “I was doing 
quite a little business one winter building pleasure 
boats to order, and a neighbor of mine, an oldish 
man with some means and nothing to do, used to 
come to my shop every day and toast himself by 
the fire and talk! talk! talk! from morning till 
night. It was rather fussy work I was doing, and 
he almost drove me wild telling old stories and 
offering advice; but I remembered my manners 
and never let on to him that I wasn’t pleased with 
his company. By the time I’d get home at night, 
though, my good nature would be pretty much 
gone. 

“*Why don’t you try being a little cool to him 
and see if he won’t take the hint?’ my wife would 
say; and finally I thought I’d carry out that idea, 
although not exactly in the way she meant. 

“So the next day when I got to the shop I went 
right to work on my boat, without the usual pre- 
liminaries. It was a below-zero morning, and when 
Mr. Judkins came in he made a bee line for the 
stove. 

“*Why,’ says he, all shivering, ‘you haven’t got 
a mite of fire!’ 

‘No,’ says I, ‘my work is sort of bothersome, 
and I thought mebbe my head would be clearer in 
a cold room.’ 

“He tried to argue me out of that notion, but I 
was kind of obstinate; and after shivering round 
a spell he went off, and I had the shop to myself 
for the balance of the day. I didn’t get on so much 
faster with my work, though, what with having to 
stop to blow on my fingers every few minutes; and 
as for my head being clearer, it didn’t turn out 
that way in the end. When I got home that night 
I realized that I had a hard cold on me, and I 
didn’t see the shop again for three weeks. 

“That would have been quite a price to pay even 
if I had got shed of Mr. Judkins, but, you see, I 
hadn’t. When he found I was laid up, he consid- 
ered it his duty to visit the sick, and he would stay 
with me for hours. He even sat up with me a 
couple of nights when I was worst off, and I must 
own that he was a grand good hand in sickness. 
When I did get so that I could go to the shop, he 
went on ahead and built up a rousing hot fire, so 
that we could both be comfortable. He was cer- 
tainly a kind-hearted person. I guess bores gen- 
erally are; and that is one reason why we find it 
so plaguy hard to get rid of them. Isn’t that so, 
squire?” 

‘‘How’s that? Oh, yes, I suppose so!’ answered 
the squire, looking up from his writing. 

Some time later Isaac leisurely took his leave. 
When halfway home, he halted abruptly, con- 
fronted by an entirely new thought. 

“By jingo!” he said to himself. ‘“You don’t sup- 
pose the squire meant that placard partly for me, 
do you?” 
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COOKING FOR THE ORIENTAL 
CONTINGENT 
N WRITER in Asia, describing how cooking 


[[sen PRATT was making a friendly call in 


is done for the Annamite contingent of the 

Allied forces in France, says: As we pass 
the kitchen we see at once that the meal being 
prepared is not for Frenchmen. Most prominent 
is a Kettle, three feet in diameter, containing rice. 
Before the cook clamps back the lid, we notice in 
the centre of the white, steaming mass a bow! of 
onions for flavoring. Squatted near by, the assist- 
ant cook, with a broad-ended, curved Chinese 
blade two feet in length, chops up meat into little 
squares as he chants something with an appro- 
priate rhythm. 

A driver comes for his meal. The cook drops a 
ladleful of rice on one side of the extended plate, 
and on the other a little cube of boiled meat, and 
in the centre a splash of sauce. The sauce is a 
mystery. No Frenchman could explain it to me 
except in terms of violent gesticulation. Our yellow 
comrade sits down on the running board of his 
truck, and then, instead of taking out a knife as 
most of us do, and starting by slicing off a hunk 
of dark, army bread, he produces two chopsticks 
from an inner pocket and enters upon that fasci- 
nating feat of dining against the laws of gravity. 


So 8 


FEATHERED HOBOS 


OME species of birds among the migrants to 
the West and South do not depend upon their 
wings alone to speed them on their journey. 

According to Mr. John E. Sexton, a Nevada rail- 
way Official, whom the San Francisco Chronicle 
quotes, various birds, especially sparrows and 
linnets, have adopted a less fatiguing method of 
transit than that which we usually consider as 
their natural one, by riding on the brake beams of 
trains. 

Mr. Sexton described an incident in which some 
hundreds of birds, riding on a Southern Pacific 
train that was passing through Nevada from the 
East, suddenly flew from their perches beneath 
the coaches when the train passed over a rough 
crossing. 
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MISPLACED SLANG 


A STORY that has a point worth thinking 
about was recently printed in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. A boy had passed a fairly 

good examination, and his prospective employer 

told him to report the next morning. 

“T gotcha,” said the boy. 

“But you haven’t got the job yet,” was the swift 
reply, “‘and what’s more, you never will.” 
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F you don’t know the best way to 

sight a gun and plug the target 

square in the bull’s-eye, it will pay 
you to Study the diagrams on this 
page. These diagrams are taken from 
the book of instructions furnished to 
members of the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps. 

Instructions in alignment of sights, 
the three correct positions for shooting, 
rules for gun safety, are given to every member of 
the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. Every fine point 
that makes for expert shooting is taught in this 
organization of expert boy Marksmen of America. 


Start a W. J. R. C: “Unit’’ 
with your friends 


Why not get together with half a dozen of your 
chums, join the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps and 
organize a regular unit, which will be officially 
recognized by National Headquarters? 

The W. J. R.C. will help you from start to finish 
in rigging up an indoor or outdoor range. It pro- 
vides for officers, supervisors, and adult instructors 
to make your shooting safe. It costs you nothing 
to join the W.J. R.C. ‘There are no dues and no 
military obligations. The W.J. R.C. was organ- 
ized solely to encourage better marksmanship and 
better sportsmanship among boys and girls of 
America. Any boy or girl not over 18, who is in 
good standing in his or her community, is eligible. 

Membership in the W. J. R. C. covers the United 
States. ‘There i is hardly a town now that has not at 
least a small “Unit” of the big National Organiza- 
tion where boys are learning to become expert rifle- 
men and are competing among themselves for the 





Sharpshooter 
Medal 


oe oe a a A 


in this simple 
Sighting stand, 
the rifle is pil- 
lowed on a bag 
of loose earth. 


Fig.4 Fig.2 aoe 3 Fig.4 Fig. Fig.7 
Full open sight. Fine Not Not is ‘Soke Sight 
Correct aim. sight. Su wall centered, too full. inclined. inclined. 
Low shot High shot Left shot High Low Low 
vight shot left shot right shot 


How to draw a bead on a mark 


famous Winchester Marksman, Sharpshooter and 
Expert Rifleman Medals. 


Get the official plan and handbook 


Write today for the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 

“Plan for Organizing a W. J. R.C. Unit,” and for the 
official handbook, ‘‘How to handle a rifle safely.” 
This booklet tells you all about the W. J. R. C. and 
describes in detail the fine points of shooting. 

If you are a boy scout, give your name in full, the 
troop you belong to and the name of the scout master. 

If you are not a boy scout, state what boy organi- 
zation, if any, you belong to, giving the name of 
the official in charge. 


National Headquarters 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Division 660 





Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave. 
New Haven, Conn., U.8 A., Division 660. 
Gentlemen: Please register my name as a member 
of the Winchester Junior Rifle , and send me a 
membership button and certificate of membership. Also 
tell me how to organize a local Unit of the W. J. R. C. 
Very truly yours, 















WINCHESTER Take-down 22 caliber single shot rifle. 
A low priced, light-weight gun made in two sizes. 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave., Division 660, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 








Standard types of .22 caliber Winchester Rifles, popular with 
members of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 


WINCHESTER MODEL 06. Take-down 
Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round 
barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammunition. 
The most popular 22caliber repeater, used 
extensively by members of the W. F.R.C. 
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INSTANT 
POSTUM 


is the table drink for 


flavor. And, un- 
like tea and coffee, it 

never harms their 
ing minds and bodies. 
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The two blades are made from the finest 
cutlery steel. We wili place the name and 
address of the owner under the transparent 
shell of the handle free, thus insuring its 
return if lost. When ordering both write 
and print the name to be inserted, thus 
avoiding a possible error. The ‘‘ Name- 
On’”’ Knife is fully guaranteed. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


é “NAME- ON” KNIFE 


The Knife and one Winner’s Certificate given to Companion subscribers onl 
new yearly subscription and 20 cents extra; or the 
either case we will Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. 


ADDRESS ORDERS AND MAKE REMITTANCES PAYABLE TO 
. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





for one 


nife will be sold for $1.00. In 
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THE YOUTH’S ae ee is an illus- 
rated wee pape per for all the family. 
Its subscription’ 1 price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
panne «Lan Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., us second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Tail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver as through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. by the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








EXAMINATION OF THE BLOOD 


PHYSICIAN can learn a great deal re- 
garding the nature of a disease and its 
probable course from a careful exam- 
ination, microscopical and chemical, of 
a drop of the patient’s blood. A rough 
estimate of richness of the blood is 

obtained by pricking the end of a finger with a 
needle and receiving the minute drop of blood 
on a piece of white blotting paper; the physician 
compares the red stain with a color scale and 
estimates the percentage of hzmoglobin, which 
is the coloring matter of the red corpuscles. He 
can make a more accurate determination by means 
of certain apparatus that require more or less 
technical skill in their use. 

Blood examination is most often made to deter- 
mine the number of corpuscles, white and red, and 
the proportionate numbers of the different varie- 
ties of white corpuscles. He takes a cubic milli- 
meter of blood and dilutes it with a known amount 
of salt solution in distilled water; then he places 
a measured amount of the dilution under the 
microscope and counts the corpuscles; by simple 
multiplication he finds the number of corpuscles 
in the cubic millimeter. The number of the red 
corpuscles determines the degree of anemia, if 
there is any; the count of the white corpuscles and 
a determination of the percentage of the different 
kinds give the most valuable information regard- 
ing the nature and gravity of the disease present. 

In certain diseases, especially the inflammatory 
ones, the white corpuscles are increased in num- 
ber. Sometimes one kind, sometimes another, 
predominates; the significance of each has been 
learned by observation. A microscopical examina- 
tion of adrop of blood also determines the presence 
or absence of such harmful microérganisms as 
the malarial germ or the pus germ. In some forms 














\ later Cousin Amy found her with puzzled eyes. 





of anemia there is a change in the viscosity of | 
the blood, and an examimation to determine that 
is occasionally made. There is significance also 
in the varying alkalinity of the blood; that is 
determined by taking a definite quantity of diluted 
blood and adding to it drop by drop a standard 
solution of tartaric acid, taking the reaction con- 
stantly and observing the exact instant that an 
acid reaction is obtained; by a simple calculation 
the physician can determine the degree of alka- 
linity originally present. 
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THE VIOLET BASKET 


U OUSIN AMY, come here this minute!” 
Stella’s excited voice called. 

Cousin Amy, laughing, promptly 
obeyed the summons. “Here” was the 
shady piazza where she had established 
Stella and her sprained ankle and an 
armful of books an hour before. In Stella’s eager 
hands was a little violet basket with a knot of 
green and violet ribbon tied to its handle. Inside 
the basket were several little, white, tissue- 
papered packages tied with delicate green and 
violet ribbons, and across them was laid a hand- 
ful of white and violet sweet peas. 

“Did you ever see anything so exquisite in your 
life?’ Stella cried. “ Miss Leona Landis sent it 
over. To think of doing all this for a visitor—almost 
a stranger—she must be the loveliest person in 
the world—present company, of course, excepted! 
Open one, quick, Cousin Amy!” 

Stella was so excited that she did not notice 
Cousin Amy’s silence nor the odd look in her eyes. 
And, being Cousin Amy, she played up instantly. 
The package she drew held a dainty bit of a hand- 
kerchief with a violet embroidered in one corner. 

“Oh!” Stella breathed ecstatically. “Oh!” 

There were three more packages. One contained 
a box of candied violets, one a tiny glass of green- 
grape jelly, the third, a little blotter with two or 
three lovely violets painted upon it. Cousin Amy 
examined the gifts with great interest. 

“That’s Mrs. King’s jelly,” she said. “I know 
the color. And Peggy O’Hara does the candied 
violets and Linda Aldis the painted ones. I’m not 
quite sure about the handkerchief, but the butter- 
fly sweet peas come from Mrs. Battle’s garden.” 

Stella gathered them all up in one eager gesture. 
“What a morning!” she cried. ‘How can I ever 
thank her? O Cousin Amy, do you suppose she’d 
care for a piece of my crocheted lace?” 

The odd expression came into Cousin Amy’s 
eyes again, but she said, “I’m sure she would.” 

So Stella made the lace. It was a difficult pat- 
tern, but very lovely; Miss Landis enjoyed it 
greatly, and so Stella’s joy was full. But three days 














“Cousin Amy?” she asked hesitatingly. 

“Yes?” Cousin Amy encouraged her. 

*It—it’s a note from Miss Landis. She—she 
says that my lace is so lovely, and she wonders if 
I wouldn’t be willing to make some to give to a 
niece. And it seems so ungrateful not to; but you 
know it took three weeks to make that, and I have 
to be back at the Normal in ten days, and —” 

“Yes, dear,” Cousin Amy said again. 

Stella looked up, her eyes full of pain. “And 
that’s the way she gave the basket! O Cousin 
Amy, I never thanked the real givers at all!” 

“But you can now,” said Cousin Amy. 
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“Good Bungalows 


It is a wonderful compilation of bird lore 
and bird information. BIG DOUBLE 
SUPPLEMENT WITH 20 BEAUTIFUL 
AND CORRECT DESIGNS—all specially 
made by artists who know birds. (Not 
one is like the other good designs in bird- 
house catalogs.) Also in this volume you 
will find 


wad Ce Complete Spesiications. And ALSO EXTRA 
COLORS with a total’ of 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, two of them being 
fa age ogee in 5 colors of 2 rare old steel en 


Statue to his memory. 
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upplement Suite able 1¢ 


WELL, BOYS, 
Vol. 42 sizsergenay 








for Good Birds.” 


20 FULL WORKING PLANS 
SUPPLEMENT, 12 x 29 inches, in FIVE 


2 PORTRAITS OF AUDUBON 


also photograph of his home and o' 
ALSO 


5 BIRDS IN NATURAL COLORS 











“Your Cypress Vol. 42 is one of the most 
aa authentic, 7 on this 
subject I have ever seen.” us 
wrote a bird-lover who has alee 








You will be astonished and delighted with the 
variety of the contents of Vol. 42. itis FREE. 
Send your name. best. : 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSN. 


y is 


1228 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La., or 
1228 Heard Nat’! Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Puffed Rice 


Is whole rice in the form 
of airy, toasted bubbles 


Puffed Wheat 


Is whole wheat puffed to 
eight times normal size 


Corn Puffs 


Is pellets of toasted hom- 
iny puffed to globules 








Try the Other 
Bubble Grains 


Most of you delight in one Puffed Grain, we think. 
But there are three of them, each with its own entice- 
ments. Serve them all. 


As breakfast dainties it is hard to choose. All are 
toasted, flavory bubbles—flimsy, crisp and delightful. 


In bowls of milk Puffed Wheat is a favorite. And 
it means whole wheat made wholly digestible—the 
supreme supper dish. 


With berries mix Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs. So in 


candy making or as garnish on ice cream. And so for 
between-meal tidbits, doused with melted butter. 


All Are Steam Exploded 


All are made by Prof. Anderson’s process. All are 
shot from guns. All have every food cell blasted, so 
digestion is easy and complete. 

All are food confections, delightful in their texture 
and their taste. 


These are the queen foods, and summer brings you 
countless uses for them. No other way of serving 
cereals compares with this bubble form. 


Use them to make whole-grain foods inviting, and 
to make the milk dish popular. 





Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c, Except in Far West 











Summer Servings 





Mix With Berries 
Or serve with cream and sugar, 
or with melted butter. 


Float in Milk 


Puffed Wheat and milk is a 
matchiess combination. 








Use Like Nut Meats Crisp and Butter 


On ice cream or in home candy For hungry children to eat like 
making. salted nuts. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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Painied by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright 1919 by Cream of Wheat Company. 





